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THE U. S. NOBBY TREAD 


Where the going ts specially heavy with snow, mud 
or sand, in hilly country where maximum traction 
on the road is a factor, no other tire tread yet 
devised is quite so effective, or so wholly approved 


by motoring opinion, as the U.S. Nobby Tread. V( 
“6 Its very simplicity —three rows of diagonal knobs, | 
Aa} gripping the road—is the result of all the years of 
af ; ~ {1 U. S. Rubber experience with every type of road | 


—| the world over. 
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Who can tell a good tire just by /ooking at it? as 
How much do you depend on your dealer’s rec- au 
ommendation? Who is your dealer? Are the This 
makers of the tires he sells as responsible to him a whi 
as you expect him to be to you? | ms 
Know the tire you buy, and the dealer who sells Te 
it to you. Spend your tire money for assured ie 
values. There is everything to gaininafairand Upjted States Tires in, 
square tire purchase. Get the returns in econ- are Good Tires ea 
omy and service you’re entitled to. Jog 
U.S. USCO TREAD B® 
The VU. S. Dealer is a responsible merchant. U.S. CHAIN TREAD [*.' 
Buy a U. S. Tire and you get tire satisfaction U.S. NOBBY TREAD pip 
every time. A brand new tire of fresh, live U.S. ROYAL CORD perc 


rubber. A tire with a reputation and nothing _ u.S.RED & GREY TUBES 
to hide. Built and sold on the UV. S. basis of 


quality and conscientious service. 


United States Tires 
United States G Rubber Company |i 











The Oldest drowning aiieos- Bis > fas 
Rubber Or ation in the World 
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UT THE FARMER IN CONTROL 


Combining Democracy and Efficiency in a Farmers’ Company 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


AX big cooperative marketing organization 


iunched in the middle-west is bound to bump 





i 
up against one favorite belief of the corn belt 
farmé This belief is that a big company with 
the control highly centralized can not be demo- 
crati 

Farmers’ elevator men have objected to pro- 
posals for farmer-owned terminal elevator com- 
pazies on this account. Shipping associations have 


been ore than a little distrustful of 
county and state-wide organization. 
of farmers’ stores have 
chain store idea. 

The local organization is democratic; the big 
company can not be. This was the point of view 
of the majority of the farmers two years ago. Even 
as recently as last year it was the opinion of per- 
haps over half of them. This year the local organ- 
ization does not have quite as many adherents, but 
there are still a good many who look with doubt 
upon the projects for creating farmers’ companies 
which will serve as marketing agencies for a whole 
tates instead of for the community. 


plans for 
The managers 
objected strongly to the 


tier of 


‘*Big Companies Not Run by Members’’ 


‘The big companies are not run by the members,” 
said a director in the Nebraska Farmers’ Union a 
few months ago. “They are run by the officers 
and a few directors. The members simply go it 
blind and do about what they are told.” 

This the attitude of a good many, particularly 
of the older men in the codperative movement. 
They are distrustful of an organization the heads 
of which are too far removed from control by the 
body of the membership. 


It may as well be admitted that there is some 
ground for this distrust. The successes of farmers’ 
organizations have come almost entirely in the 
local field, so far as the middle-west is concerned. 


The larger concerns that have organized have as a 
rule gone to pieces with a very loud bang. 

The trouble is, of course, that in some respects 
the farmers’ organization has a harder job than the 
ordinary corporation. With the average corpora- 
tion, if the company is efficient and is making 
honey, the stockholders ask for nothing more. In 
the case of a farmers’ company, however, the or- 
ganization can make all the money it pleases, but 
if the officers run the concern in a high-handed 
way that offends the membership, it is certain to 
Hose support at once. The ordinary corporation can 
content with being an efficient business instru- 
ment. The farmers’ company must be an efficient 
business instrument, but it must also be very care- 
ful to be responsive to the wishes of the member- 
hip in regard to matters of policy. 

Any big codperative organization that gets the 
ipport of the middle-west, therefore, must prove 
by its form of organization that the membership 






























































































will be able to exert a powerful influence on the 
policy of the company. No self-perpetuating oli- 
garchy will do. 

Farm organizations have in almost all cases seen 
this need, and there have been a number of dif- 
ferent devices invented to modify the 
form so as to suit the requirements of the codpera- 
tive movement. In the usual corporation the hold- 
ers of the voting stock are scattered all over the 
country, and only a small percentage attend the 
meetings of the stockholders. As a result, a few 
members of the board of directors commonly hold 
stock enough of their own and enough proxies to 
dominate the meeting, to elect their own men on 
the board of directors, and to make sure that their 
officers are continued in power. Almost every 
corporation is controlled in this way by a very 
small group of men. 

This of thing, of course, does not do for 
a cooperative company. The United Grain Growers, 
of Canada, which in many respects is simply a 
corporation of the ordinary type, saw this at the 
outset of its career, and provided for a system of 
representation which makes the annual meeting 
really representative of the membership. 

The members of the Canadian grain growers are 
organized in locals, consisting of not less than forty 
share-holders, around the shipping point. Each 
share-holder has one vote in the local, and one 
only. Each local is entitled to elect from its mem- 
bers one delegate to represent the local at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. with over 
188 members have a right to elect two delegates. 


corporate 


sort 


Locals 


The Plan of the Canadian Growers 


The annual stockholders’ meeting takes place 
alternately in the two principal cities of the dis- 
trict. Elected have their railroad ex- 
penses and a daily living allowance of five dollars 
paid by the company. The board of directors is 
elected at the annual meeting, and the delegates 
there decide the policies which the membership 
wants carried out during the next year. 

The Equity Codéperative Exchange, of St. Paul, 
the biggest farmers’ grain marketing organization 
in the middle-west, has a less effective plan. In 
the annual meeting of stockholders of the Ex- 
change any holder of stock may be present and 
vote. Proxies can be voted by delegates from the 
different locals comprising the Exchange. In case 


delegates 


the local wishes to send a delegate, the election 
is carried out in the usual form, and the secre- 
tary of the local makes out the proxies in favor 


These proxies are good only for 
which the delegate is 


of the delegate. 
the special meeting for 
elected. 

A different sort of attempt to work out a demo- 
cratic system of control for a company is found 
in the plan of the Oregon Dairymen’s League. 
The territory of the League is divided up into dis- 
tricts, each of which is more or self-govern- 
ing in matters of a local nature. Each year, when 
the time comes to board of directors for 
the League as a whole, the local board of directors 
nominating consisting of 
meets and selects 
district three 

there are directors to be 
From the list thus selected 
and forwarded to the secre- 
tary, the secretary prepares 
a primary nominating ballot 


less 
elect a 
appoints a committee 
three members. 
from the membership 

times as many names as 
elected for the district 


This committee 
list of the 




















and sends it to each mem- 
ber in that district There 
are also blank spaces in 
which the member -may 
write any additional names, 
if he does not see fit to 





those se- 
nominating 


vote for any of 
lected by the 
committee. 

After all the nominations 
have been made in this man- 
ner, the final ballot is pre- 
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pared containing the 
names of all of the 
nominees, and is 
sent out to every 
member in the state. 
This again is han- 
dled by mail and ad- 
ditional blanks are 
left, so that even at 
this late date if any 





CT getantge ty ee I 








filled in. It 
will be noted that in the primary election, each dis- 


change is desired, new names can be 


trict nominates its proper 
tors, in order that all parts of the state 
represented. In the final election, however, the 
membership as a whole votes upon all of the nom- 
inees. 

The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., has a 
providing representative control which 
from any of those mentioned heretofore. 


percentage of the direc- 
may be 


plan for 
differs 
The mem- 
bers of the concern are organized into voting units, 
whose headquarters are at the respective 
ping points. The members of each of 
ing units assemble annually on the first Tuesday 
in February, and each elects a delegate to a con- 
gressional convention. 
tion, in turn, 
convention. 

The delegates from the districts then assemble 
at the national convention, and elect, by a ma- 
jority vote, directors to fill out all of the vacancies 
in the board of Each of the delegates 
acts as the agent of each of his constituents 
and votes the aggregate membership of his 
stituency. 

One of the causes of the difficulties into which the 
Chicago Milk Marketing Company has fallen was the 
with which a group of kept them- 
selves in office by using clever politics in the hand- 
ling of votes. The reorganization plans provide for 
the election of directors by districts, somewhat after 
the Oregon method. 

The plans that have been here outlined are cons 
cerned only with the control of the highly cen- 
tralized corporation. However, a good many of 
the farmers of the middle-west have taken a much 
more friendly attitude toward the idea of the fed- 
eration of independent organizations than to this 
more strongly centralized form. 


ship- 
these vot- 


The congressional 
one delegate to the 


conven- 


elects national 


directors. 


cone 


ease directors 


Federations of Independent Companies 


The National Coéperative Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and which is a 
Farmers’ Union, is a very good example of this 
type of organization. The membership of the 
company is limited to coéperative elevators or as- 
sociations engaged in the handling of 
meeting of the stockholders of 
then, would as a rule be 
the presidents or the 


located at 


creation of the 


The 
company, 
gathering of 
managers of the different 
member companies, and would so carry out the 
representative idea. This is also a good deal 
like the plan of the terminal grain marketing com- 
pany which is being pushed by the Kansas Farmers’ 
Union. 

The federation method, the direct mail vote 
combined with the representative system, and the 
representative system by itself, all have their good 
points. The essential thing is that the method 
to be chosen gives every member an active share 
in determining the policies of the company. 


grain 
such a 
simply a 
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The Testing Period 
"POH Farm Bureau is now going 
During the 


+t 


thru its 


next six 
direct 


test me 
+ 


pe ! iod 


months it will hye subjected to i ack, 


and indirect. Tt will be subjected to criticism, 
both fair and unfair Th purpose will be to 
break down the organ zation: or to get con 
trol of it, that it mav be used for elf shy ends 
The Farm Bureau ha prysucle 1 wonderful 
growth It is the strongest organization, botl 
erically and financially. that the farmers 
of the nation have ever built That is the rea 
) hy it will be attacked. That is why som 
ribere would like to destroy it. And that 
t] reason, also, why some men would like to 
control it 
Will the farmers, and especially the farme: 
of the corn belt states, permit their organiza 
tion to be broken down or discredited? We 


That would mean being set back for 
Th not af 


ford to allow that to happen. than ever 


hope not. 
farmers can 
Mor 
before they need a strong organization to look 


And they will need it for 


twenty five VCars, 


atter the ir interests, 


] 


i long time to come. 


Attacks from opposing interests are not 
hard to repel. The purpose is plain. Every 


hody understands the reason for such attacks. 
Very often the y help rather than hinder. 


Attacks from profe ssed friends of the farm 


ire more dangerous. They tend to shak« 
confidence in the organizat on, and weaken 
faith of its membership Members should 
be on their guard against such attacks. They 


fooled by them Thes should 
They should quire into 
them 


of farm papers 


should 
coy side the 
record of thi 


not be 
SOUrCE 
past men who make 
Yellow 


well as city papers, 


journalism, in the casi 
is always destructive 


It tears down, but never builds up. 


It is quite true that the Farm Bureau has 
not measured up fully to the hopes of its 
friends. Tt is true that some very weak men 


have attained positions of responsibility that 
that 


recels ing salaries entirely 


hey can not fill acceptably. Tt is tru 


some of them are 
out of line with what they can ever earn in the 


is true that 
and 


positions they occupy. It 
both of 


been made. 


nan 


COMMISSION, 


stakes, onussion 


l ive 


And all of 


But all that was to bi expected, 


these things can be and will be corrected by 
the members if they stand by themselves and 
one another. Salaries in some cases can and 


should be reduced. Weak lien can be sent 
back to their farms and their places filled by 
stronger men. 

The one thing to keep in mind is that if the 


farmers of the corn belt are going to get eco- 


nomic justice they must maintain this organ- 





ization and make The re sponsibil- 
it with the farmers The 
most able men from the townships should be 
sent to the The ablest 
from the counties to the state 
And the ablest men from the states 
to the The 


take their responsibilities more 


it strong. 


the Tis lves. 


\ rests 


county meetings. men 
should be sent 
meetings. 


should be sent nation il meeting. 
members must 
sé riously than they have in the past, and spt nd 

good deal more time 1 


for adi 


\ farm org iniz ition goes thru three st ges. 


in sé lecting really com 


petent inistrative positions. 


mien 


First, there is the period of agitation, Second, 
there is the pr riod of organization, Third, 
there is the period of administration. <A dif 


ferent sort of leadership is needed for each of 
During the first 
the evangelistic, promoter and salesman t yy 
are needed—the ghb talkers. But for th: 
period of administration the need is for thy 
During 


these pe riods. two, men of 


shre wa, I vel he aded, business chaps. 
the first year most farm organizations choose 
the talkers as administrators and the result is 
almost invariably disappointing. 

Members of the Farm Bureau should not al- 
low themselves to be weakened in the faith by 
They should note 


criticism from any source. 
criticism that is merited and profit by it, but 
they must remember all the time that the sal- 


vation oft corn belt agriculture must come thru 
the farmers themselves building up. and main 


taining an organization strong enough to safe 


guard their interests and do for them what 
they can not do for themselves as individuals. 
And they should be on their guard against any 
fart papel whieh. while pretending to pei 
fo. urgl il operation. is really seeking to 
{| ! rt il wound } tha most hope { 

real rea Zul yyy thaaa i Vi il ! 

Back to Barbarism ? 
[\ TIMES lke these, when the price level 


shifts sudde nly down urd ind Ct rtain class 


es of sac let y profitec r at the expense of the 


othe 1 


| 
CTCAK 


classes, we can hear civilization 
[t must have been in a time 
of price readjustment that thru 
which we are now going that the Roman Em 
pire decided that the game wasn’t worth while, 
and therefore let the civilization of that day 
lapse into barbarism? 

During the war years, farmers had a taste 
of a standard of living higher than they ever 
CNP rienced before. They 
that standard if possible, but the course of 


under the strain. 


similar to 


want to maintain 
circumstances ts against them. Re 
of Professor Warren for the Depart 
that the farme: 
today has about 70 cents to buy a dollar's 
for about 


len 


economiu 
searches 
ment of Agriculture indicate 
worth of goods, LH sells his wool 
half the pre-war normal price, but buys woo 
goods at fully 50 per cent above the pre-war. 
This kind of @ the farmer 
to the conclusion that he had best adopt the 
old-fashioned, self-sufficient 

as used at the time of the Revolutionary war. 
Shall he 


weaving 


a situation is drivin 


type of farming 
go back to spinning his own wool and 
his own cloth and making his own 

The answer lies largely 
labor on the one hand and the larger bankers 
on the other. The 
back to the narrow life of one hundred years 
ago, and the farm papers certainly do not want 
him 
the farmers continuing to live th 
they led from 1900 to 1920. 

It is really unthinkable that the present sit- 
uation than a_ few 
months longer, but if it should continue for as 
long as two vears, the farmers would be forced 
into the situation which they occupied in the 
"70's, and if it should continue for as long as 
five vears, the United States would find her- 
self in much the same plight as Russia is at 
present, 


baal 


clothes with city 


farmer doesn’t want to crawl 


to do so. Their prosperity is bound up in 


kind of lift 


can continue for more 
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Surely, there is too much courage, too iu¢ 
intelligence, too much vibrant energy in oy; 
people to allow this nation to sink into ba 
We believe, therefore, that we shal 


pull ourselves together SOME tin, 


barism! 
inevitably 
during the next six months, and the farmers 
will then be able to exchange their products 
on a more nearly equitable basis. 


Government Crop Estimate 


r “ ‘ . 

| Hk government September crop. estinat, 
credits the United States with the second 

largest corn crop in history and the sinatles 

oat and cotton crop in ten years. We }y 

heve that the government has overestiinated 


the vield of corn by an average of two bushels 
per acre in every corn belt state and that th 
yield for the nation is fully 100,000,000 bus! 
els less than the government figure. Unaues- 
tionably, however, the crop improved durin 
August the 
estimate to be a little high, Wwe agree with th 


u 
5 
+ 


and while we believe governumen 


government that we have this year an extraor- 
dinarily large crop. 

Iowa leads in corn with 30 per cent mor 
than Illinois, which is second. In Oats lowa 
leads with a 45 per cent larger crop than Illi 


nois, Which is again second. The Towa con 
crop Is 56,000,000 bushels above noriial. th 
Nebraska crop $1,000,000 bushels above, Mis 
86,000,000 over, 
25,000,000 bushels over. For the country 
a whole there are 400,000,000 surplus bus 


a carry-over of probab 


bushels and Iansas 


SOUL, 


not counting H00, 


000,000 bushels more than usual from 1920 
Counterbalancing the huge corn surp 
shortage of 830,000,000 bushels of on ind 


5,000,000 bales of cotton. Lack of cottonseed 


meal in the south and of oats in the north 1 
eventually cause the feeding of 250,000,000 
bushels more of corn than usual. But aft 
evervthing has been taken into account th 


fact remains that we have far more corn t! 


we need. Corn belt) farmers should — plant 
8,000,000 fewer acres of corn in 1922 and 
$8,000,000 more acres of clover to be used 


chiefly for green manure to restore the fer 
tility which has been wasted during the war 


emergency, 


Daybreak 


"THE first faint streaks of dawn are begin 

ning to appear in the east. On the Nee 
York cotton and stock market prices | 
cently risen with great rapidity. The pros 
pective purchasing power of the south has be 
iner ased almost over night by several | indred 
million dollars. Retailers are suddenly beco 
ing painfully aware that their stocks of goods 
The buying strike in most products 


Bull speculators are regaining 


ire low. 
is near its end, 
their courage, 


Relapses are to be expected, but the outloo! 


now is 50 per cent rosier than it was a mont 
ago. The upward price movement is gaining 
momentum and eventually will reach the wes 
This will not keep corn from going below 5 
cents this winter. Inevitably also the: will be 
bread lines in the larger cities this winter. Ne 
ertheless, those business men who 0s 
capable of judging oncoming prosperity pe! 
ods profess to see a great revival in public ¢o! 
fidence. Once the definite time comes. 4!! 

those commodities in which there is the le* 


shortage will advance rapidly. Oats and wl 
prices are in line for a very real price advan 
Corn rise some, but, unfortun:t: 
held back by the surplus, which is larger th 
ever before in history. 

Real improvement may not be noticed 
corn belt farms for six months or even « Ye 
Most of us can hold on that long if we 
that times actually are changing. 


may 
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World Wheat Situation 

HE total wheat crop in the world this year 

is evidently around 3,000,000,000 bushels, 
or roughly 600,000,000 bushels short of the 
pre-war normal. The greater part of this 
short is in Russia and India. Leaving 
Russia out of account, for which there are no 
accurate figures, we find that in the twenty 
Jeading Wheat producing countries of the world 
there are this year 2,460,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with a pre-war normal of 2,550,- 
000.000 bushels and a production last year of 
2.384.000,000 bushels. 

Before the war, Russia normally exported 
about 130,000,000 bushels of wheat each year. 
This year it would seem that she must import 
50.000,000 bushels of wheat in order to pre- 


re 
pe 


yent millions of her people from starving. 
| wheat crop in the United States and 


Canada this year is considerably above pre- 


war normal, largely on account of an increase 
inacreage. In western Europe, and especially 
Fra the wheat crop is nearly back to the 
pr r normal. The famine in Russia and 
India, however, and the drouth which now seems 
to be materializing in Argentina, are such as 


to make the world wheat situation unusually 
The situation is not yet as bad as it 


critic 
was in 1917, but it is much worse than people 
have been realizing. 

The wheat price situation is such that we 
believe it will pay corn belt farmers, and espe- 


cially Iowa farmers, to put part of their corn 
and oats land into wheat this fall. Farmers 
at the present time are selling their wheat for 


slightly more than the pre-war normal, where- 
as they are getting only about 60 per cent of 
pre-war normal for their corn and_ oats. 


Wheat is not selling for cost of production, 
but it is se lling much closer to cost of produc- 
than the other gr Silo filling is com- 
ing unusually early this year over the greater 
part of the corn belt, and it would seem to be 
an unusual opportunity to disk the corn stub- 
ble into condition for seeding winter wheat in 
late September or early October. It may not 
be worth while for Nebraska and Kansas farm- 
ers to increase their winter wheat acreage this 
fall, but we believe it is decidedly worth while 
for the lowa farmer to grow more winter wheat 
this year than he has for several years past. 


tion ains, 


The world is more in need of wheat than it is 
of corn or oats. It is common sense at this 
tine r Iowa farmers to shift part of their 
1922 corn acreage into wheat and then to seed 
this wheat down to clover next spring. 


Hogging Down 
kK EN tho corn can be husked for as cheaply 
3 or 4 cents a bushel, it will pay many 
fary to save this expense by hogging down 


five or ten acres of their corn. Moreover, in 
many localities corn is down as a result of the 
wind m in late August. One hundred to 
150-pound shotes are ideal for hogging down. 
The one precaution to take previous to turning 
ther is to take a week or so in getting them 
accustomed to a full feed of new corn, either 
by f ¢ them corn fodder or snapped corn. 

After the hogs are turned in to the corn, see 
that they have all the water they want to drink, 
about one-fourth of a pound of tankage per 

J head daily, and some such mineral mixture as 
equal parts of salt, slacked lime and Glauber’s 
salts. We would feed at least one-fourth of a 
pound of tankage per head daily, even tho rape 
or ins are seeded in the corn. If there 

y beans or rape seeded in the corn, we 
we crease the tankage to about one-third 
1a pound or even one-half pound, 

Hogging down is almost invariably a great 
wc except in those rare years when it is 
*Xceptionally rainy during September, October 
and November. One of the greatest benefits 
% hogging down is that the hogs not only 


(5) 1165 





gather their own corn, but they spread their 
own manure and destroy corn insects, with the 
result that land which has been hogged down 
can be put into corn year after year for a 
great many years without a serious decrease 
in the yield. 





Varieties of Winter Wheat 
BECAUSE of the fact that wheat is now 


selling relatively much higher than either 
corn or oats, many corn belt farmers have sud- 
denly decided to plant more winter wheat this 
fall. Some of them are asking as to varicties. 
The good old standard is Turkey Red. A 
strain of Turkey Red, selected by the Kansas 
station, known as the Kanred, seems to yield 
about two bushels more per acre under ordi- 
nary Iowa conditions, and it may be worth 
while, therefore, for some of our readers to 
make a special effort to secure Kanred seed 
wheat. A beardless winter wheat which ocea- 


sionally gives very good results is the Red 


Cross. Unfortunately, this wheat seems to go 
to pieces rather seriously every few years, and 


on the average we are inclined to give a pref- 
erence to the Turkey Red or the Kanred. The 
Towa experiment station, at Ames, several 
years put out a strain of Turkey Red 
known 404, which 
about as good as the Kanred under Iowa con- 


The sensible thing to do in seeding 


AOC 
ap ) 


is the Towa seems to be 
ditions. 
winter wheat under Iowa conditions is to use 
the Turkey Red unless it is convenient to get 
one of the superior strains of Turkey Red, 
such as the Kanred or Iowa 404, 


Cotton Versus Corn 
BECAUSE of the small crop of cotton, prices 


have recently risen so that the cotton farm- 
er bids fair to receive $400,000,000 more than 
Because of the 
large crop of corn, prices have fallen so that 
the corn farmer evidently will receive $180,- 
000,000 less for his new crop and carry-over 
than seemed probable last spring. 

The corn farmer of the middle-west needs to 
learn the lesson of the cotton farmer, that it 
pays to diversify. We need more clover and 
alfalfa and Corn belt 


might well consider charging their tenants no 


seemed possible last spring. 


less corn. landlords 
rent on land which is in clover to be plowed 
Now is the time to 
start organizing for a reduced corn acreage in 
1922. “Nore 


money” is the slogan, 


under for green manure. 


clover, less corn and more 





Argentine Weather 

N EARLY September cable from Argen- 
tina indicates that much of the wheat in 
that country is in a very bad way because of 
extreme drouth. The winter wheat of Argen- 
tina in September is affected by drouth in 
much the same way as wheat in Kansas is af- 

fected by drouth in March and early April. 
Of course, it is a hopeful si 
ers that crops in Argentina should be short, 
but the point which we wish 
is that our Weather Service should secure by 
a complete 


m to our farm- 


( 
to make just now 
cable every week from Argentina 
resume for the preceding week of rainfall and 
temperature in each of the leading crop grow- 
ing sections of Argentina. We know, for in- 
stance, by personal study of Argentine weath- 
er records, that it is possible to predict the 
vield of Argentine corn from the rainfall and 
temperature in the great Argentine corn grow- 
ing sections during December, January and 
February, even more accurately than it is pos- 
sible to predict the vield of from the 
weather in the great corn growing sections of 
the United States. It is important that our 
Weather Bureau should promptly. make ar- 
rangements for reporting Argentine weather, 


corn 


because of the fact that the Argentine crop re- 
porting service is extremely faulty and does 
not announce its results until some time after 
the crop is made or lost. It will be worth 
while this year for corn belt farmers to know 
a little something week by week of the progress 
of the Argentine wheat and corn crops. 





Working Against Ourselves 
A GROUP of swine breeders were talking to- 


gether in one of the hog barns during the 


Towa State Fair. They were a discouraged 
bunch of fellows. Last vear and the year be- 


fore and the vear before that, they had sold 
their surplus at the highest prices ever known, 
Now they were being compelled to 
prices very much lower, or not sell at all 
They felt badly and had to tell 
about it. They could talk of 
What the Why, they felt much 
worse and much more discouraged when they 
got thru talking than they had when they be- 
What is more, everybody who came near 
They 


1} 
ii- 


one another 
nothing else. 


was result ? 


gan. 


them got a touch of the same trouble. 
were a bunch of joy-killers and business-ki 
ers, all right. 

Now, what is the good of th 


er 
at sort of thing? 


We all know that business is slow. We alk 
know that prices are very much lower than 
last vear and the year before. We have been 
looking at the dark side until we know alk 


Then what is the use talking about 
The more we think about it and talk about 


feel. And what 


about it. 
it ? 
it, the worse Wwe 
less able we are to think clearly and act effeet- 
ively. When things are the 
time to keep ourselves in the very best condi- 


That 


is more, the 
wrong Is 


going 


tion, physically and mentally. man 1s 


foolish who refuses to see the unfavorable 
side. But still more foolish is that man who 
permits himself to think of the unfavorable 


the time, and who insists on 


talking about them to every one who will listen. 


conditions all 


Having taken a square look at our troubles 
and difficulties, let us consider them only as 


things we are going to climb over—not as 
things that are going to smash us. We are 


attending the school of hard knocks just now, 
and must take some tough jolts and suffer 
some stiff losses. But the man who takes his 
medicine and keeps smiling and pushing right 
along will win thru. 

Let’s 


against ourselves. 


busine Ss 


this of working 


There’s nothing in it. 


cut out 


A Word to Eastern Bankers 

JLASTERN bankers seem to be much shocked 
by every new law aimed toward alleviating 
the They think 

the farmers should stand on their own feet. 
We ask them to stop and think a minute on 
the problem, and to treat it exactly as they 
Unless the 


farmer receives the financial help that any 


farmer’s financial distress. 


would treat any business problem. 


gets into trouble, all 


when it g 


business needs 
business will suffer. 

Farmers are selling their corn and oats at 
three-fourths the pre-war normal, whereas the 
things they buy are 60 per cent above pre- 
war. Such an unfair situation never occurred 


be fore P 


unprecedente d measures in 


The government is justified in taking 
an effort to bring 
up farm product prices more nearly on a par- 
ity with other products, not only for the sake 


of the farmer, but for all business as well. 





Do not neglect your reading, but be careful what 
you The habit of reading worthless books is 
not a virtue but a vice. The habit of skimming over 
good books is a vice of scarcely le The 
man to be pi ized by frie nd and dreaded by foe is the 
man reads few books, but those of the best, 
and them so that he not merely knows alt 
they contain, but catches their spirit—Uncle Henry’s 


Soy ings. 


read, 


ss magnitude, 


who 


reads 








WALLACES’ FARMER, September 16, 1924 


THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR 


Crop and Live Stock Exhibits Maintain High Standard 


representative of Minnesota agriculture 


Minnesota State Fair last weel Ex- 











pete B. W. Aylor, of North Dakota, had the senior 
champion Shorthorn bull, Torchbearer, while junior 
nd grand went to McCone Bros., of South Dakota, 
on Snowbird. S. G. Eliason, of Minnesota, won all 
female championships, senior and grand female on 


Lady Clara 9th and junior heifer on Lady Clara 18th. 
Wisconsin Reynold 
Bros. and Skutley Bros., and Iowa’s herds, shown by 
Miller Bros. and L. C. Oloff, failed in championships, 
but won their share in the various classes. 

& Funk, of Wisconsin; E. M. Cassady & 
S ind Heath & 
outside competition with Minnesota herds in Here- 
ford Hyde & Funk had the senior and grand 
champion bull, Repeater 184th; L. E. Potter, of Min- 
Domino. 
( idy & Sons had senior and grand champion 


herd hown by Eben E. Jones 


Pierson, of Iowa, presented the 


junior champion, on Wyoming’s 


other exhibitors. Gallup & Blevins, of South Dakota 
and Llovd J. Loonan, of Iowa, divided the ho 
Polled Shorthorns. No Galloways were show 

The big surprise in the dairy showing th 
was the large number of Jerseys shown. They 
next to Holsteins in number, with 124 head 
142 Holsteins, 113 Guernseys, 55 Brown Sw , 
16 Ayrshires. The advent of herds from W 
Iowa and North Dakota gave the Jersey sho 
than local interest. With the exception of 
from Missouri, all 44 Holstein exhibitors we 
Minnesota. The Guernsey and Ayrshire ex 
were all from Minnesota, while Wisconsin, 
Iowa each had a herd of Brown Sw 
The quality of the offerings in all of thes« 
Was very 


sota and 


good, and was up to the stand 
has been exhibited at previous fairs. 
Duroe Jerseys led the swine 





! ts were fully up to standard, with outstanding 
f ‘ in t} cattle and how and the at- 
tes ‘ Wi i factor } existing economic 
c dit Exhibits were mewhat smaller in all 
live t k depart nts except cattle, than last year, 
but splendid in qualit It wv ver well balanced 
exhib n ‘ ! gx fo Tinne 1 its reputation of 
hold , one of the greatest agri tural and indu 
{ e fail in ft ce try 
| intv agricultural exhibits usually present 
i ! { dication of the igricultural resource 
‘ ‘ T we e countie i inged booths this 
tin count n the outhern section Mor- 
! ! n the central, and Beltran in the northern, 
n the per ections, In competi- 
i ‘ eacl ee ( mi 
| gz themselve For t ty of 
‘ ! weve yr ize we ftered 
‘ entire tate. M ne nty 
wit Olmste md 
Iie i tl a 
ps the hopeful feature of 
ri { t ork of bo na ¢£ 
Seven hundred of them, the pick of ther 
i vective communities, took part in 
th i They udged general live 
( dai cattle, exhibited pig corn, 
« i product ewing, gurden pro- 


duce and handicraft article Then they 


demonstrated canning bread-making, 


cake-making, sewing, a well as giving 
cork, potato, rabbit poultry dait and 
beef calf demonstration The Crook 
to poulty team, composed of George 
Waselrud, Evelyn Broden and Haven 
Satre, won championship in the crop 
d ve tock project and the Mankato 


bread team, composed of Leona Peter 





with 315 head, then Poland Chir wit 


255 and Chester Whites with 194 irk 
shires, Berkshires and Hampsh were 
less popular, altho all three bres we 


well represented. Nearly 40 per cent of 
the swine exhibitors were new to the 
show ring, indicating a lot of neweor 
ers in this business during the pa 
year. Apparently, a new crop « W 
breeders is coming on to take t place 
of many forced out of late, due to vari. 
ous causes. 

L. F. Atwater, of Wisconsin, won th 
sow championships in Duro His 
White Gables Lady was made se ani 
grand champion sow and White Cable 
Willetta junior champion sow 
hen, of Minnesota, won senior and grand 
champion boar on Colonel Sensation an 
Lowell Latcham, of Minnesota ini 
champion boar on Pathfinder Improver 
T Am. This was a strictly M esot 
show, excepting the two herd f At 
water and Barker Bros., from Nort 
Dakota 

Three herds from Wiscon 











ol Evelvn Cuddy and Vivra Jone 
chan hip in the home economi¢ 
ectio These two team wil epresent 
] ota in the inte tate conte it 
Sioux Cit next week 
The live tock show is growing bigger 
ent ear, and Minnesota 1 iifting from a crop 
ve stock show very gradually, indicating 
i levelopment of the live stoel ndustry in the 
i we The new cattle barn wa completed for 
i ‘i ind more cattle were exhibited than in 
pre us ear i new bat will house 1,000 
‘ n main floor and 700 in the basement, 
iw completed at a cost of $600,000 Knergic 
ww turning toa new hog bari ind undoubtedly 
othe wi ‘ th wil industry will be 
ho i within as fine a structur is the cattle barn 
| ere more “home” herds th vear than usual 
i that has been increa ge each vear. 
The Shorthorns brought out the strongest show in 
i cattle. Twenty-one herds, from Minnesota, Lowa, 


South Dakota and North Dakota com- 


First Get of Sire Herefords—Shown by Cassidy & Son. 
female, Lily Stanway; W. H. 
junior champion Improver’ 
linnesota North Dakota 
were represented in the Angus 
Farm, of North Dakota 


champion bull, Pride 2d of Page, and the 


Phipps, of Minnesota, 
Lady 2d 
Iowa and Wisconsin 


heifer 


show, Hartley Stock 
howed the senior and grand 


enior and 


grand champion cow, Ensign’s Elin of Page. Camp- 
bell Bro of Minnesota howed junior champion 
bull. Highland Orion 2d Hess & Brown, of lowa 


Blackeap of Quietdale 2d. 


junior champion heifer, 


The herd of Fay Bros., Ine., represented Wisconsin 
J. W. Larrabee, of Illinois, won both senior and 
grand and junior bull championships in Red Poll 
dl nic heifer championship, senior and grand 


cow going to L. J. Palas, of Towa. Curran Bros., of 


Wisconsin nd KE. Ek. Novak, of Minnesota, were the 


of J. D. MeDonald, Ed Hot: 
Albert Buettner, and an Tow 
that of R. F. French, made the Poland sh " 
than a local affair. MeDonald’s King’s Gu ma 
was adjudged junior champion boar and 
Guardsman junior and grand champion sow. W.J 
Graham, of Minnesota, had senior and g: 
pion boar, Liberator Buster, while Kritzel 
Minnesota, had senior champion sow, B 
Price 
Championship honors in Chester White 
vided between H. A. Derenthal, of Minnesot 
Kahl & Son, of Iowa, and A. P. Rans, of M 
Derenthal’s Wykoff Monster was senior a g 
champion boar, and his Marjorie B. 2d wa 
champion sow. Kahl showed Prince Defende 


champion boar, and Rans showed Giante 


enior and grand champion sow 


NEBRASKA HOLDS HER STATE FAIR 


Strong Cattle Show Features State’s Third Largest Fair 


N ‘-BRASKA held the third large tate fair in 
4 tre history at Lincoln lust weet The total 
¢ dance was 5 OOO. a compared with a reeord 
« ‘ 00 for 1919 a 1 ?70.000 fo 19°20 The drop 
fendance WwW l than tha f several of the 
srtive tate fair and it seem likelv that the fair 
bou will find itself in posse on of a profit when 
{ I e closed 
Record Exhibit of Beef and Dairy Cattle 

The live stock show was, of course, the big feature 
‘ The new cattle b “ filled with the 
largest and best exhibit of bes i dairy cattle that 
! ev been collected in the state The Shorthorns 
had best representation, wit Herefords coming 
| | It I li We t i ni da vy 
b i 

e 1 herd wer exhib Shorthorn 

ction. ten from Nebraska vo from Towa. three 
from M ouri 1 one from © thom The Towa 
exhibito were Ben G. Studer, of Wesley, and E. D 
Thomas, ( Audub Owe Ka of Wisner, Neb 
{ k { t in the junior and se bull calf classe 
“ dgecote Ct ) ind Ed cote Ro the fo 
ane junior ¢ mpion bull a lowa fair He 
“ ever, ¢ vyded out of « upionship at Lin- 





r by F. W. Ret & Son's Villager’s Gloster, the 

wint t! junior ve ng bull clas Villager’ 

G t was also made grand champion over S. C, 
Nel 1 & Son ized bull, Vil r¢ \lodel. 

Kane repeated his victory in tl} Towa fair in the 

! elfer ¢ [ ¢ son his Golden Mary, that was 

‘ mpion 4 | eile was grand 

champ the Tewa fair, but was defeated for that 

hon t Nebr by Miller & Son’s aged cow, Cum- 

Ix d | 3d. I the group Kane herd headed 

the ¢ of nd breeder’s calf herd classes. Miller 

& So We i t nt graded herd, Retzlaff & Son 

In | 1 dand Miller & $8 h produce 

of ¢ 

} ‘ | is \ e entered ithe H rd V 

f ‘ m Nel } Blayvne Dom ’ 

OV \ N W Blay vs Denve Colo that 

\ 1) t ged bull ¢ t the Iowa 

1 wo r Neb d was also made 

l g 1 « mp bu Roval Repeater, 

from the herd of O. Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo., won 

the junior vearling bull cla and junior champion- 

ship C. M. Largent & Son lerkel, Texas, made a 


good showing in the female classes, Winning first in 


zneed cows, senior vearling heifers, and taking senio 


and grand championship on France Lassie 2d. Harris 


won junior championship on his senior he ( 
Mi Repeater 234th. Harris also won t! 

the herd awards, taking first with his vo 

ealf herd and get of sire. Largent won o1 
of dam and aged herd. 

The Angus exhibits were rather below 
>and quality. Polled Shorthorn 
had an unusually strong exhibit, eight he 
brought out. S. W. Stewart, of Kennard 


was among the prominent winners at De 


n numbe 


repeated his performance here, getting fi! 


class id later senior and grand champio 
the bull Bell Lavender The junior a 


championship in females was won by Be 


tana. shown by Ed Stegelin, of Straight Cre I 
The Red Polls also had a strong turnout, : 
herds entered, all from Nebraska. 
Polend Chinas Lead in the Hog Show 

In the hog division, the Poland China shi 
with the largest number of hogs of this |! 
has ever been exhibited at a Nebraska St I 
There were 75 more hogs in the pens se 
listed last year. Each breeder showing N 
braska man D. C. Lonergan & Sons, of 
Neb., took first place in (Coneluded on page *’ 
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CO-OPERATIVE SHIPPING IN IOWA 


Problems of Live Stock Shippers Outlined in New Iowa Builetin 


( NE-FOURTH of Iowa’s live stock was shipped 
to market by codperative shipping associations 
during 1920, according to a survey just completed 
hv the Iowa experiment station and reported in 
Bulletin 200, which will soon be off the press. 

There is a total of over 700 shipping points where 
live stock is being handled by farmers’ organiza- 
tions. Of these, 610 are separate associations. Some 
points are served by associations in nearby towns, 

d about 75 farmers’ elevators are handling live 

ck in one form or another. 

Codperative shipping in Iowa should be on a 
sounder basis in the future on account of the work 
which has been done by the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, and which is presented in the bulletin referred 
ti The codperative shipping movement has made 
rapid growth, especially during the years of 1917, 
1918, 1919 and 1920. The rapid growth, however, 
of the organizations has led Dr. E. G. Nourse and 
Cc. W. Hammans, the authors of the bulletin, to the 
conclusion that the big problem at the present time 
is not in the formation of new associations, but in 
getting the present associations on a thoroly sound 
working basis. 


$100,000,000 Business in Year 


Over $100,000,000 is represented in the shipments 
made during the past year, according to the esti- 
mates. The membership in the average local asso- 
ciation will vary from 50 to 200 members. The av- 
erage volume of business is 77 cars per year, with 
the largest associations shipping 507 and 418 cars, 
respectively. The report states that it is the excep- 
tional association rather than the average that ships 
over 100 cars per year. A strong case is presented 
for the enlarging of the local associations so as to 
consolidate two or more nearby shipping points. In 
this way a larger volume of business can be secured 
at a relatively low service cost. 

Out of 465 associations reporting, 87 have capital 
stock, 252 have a specific membership fee, while 
127 did not report either membership fee or stock. 
This results in little distinction between members 
and non-members, and is one of the handicaps of 
the association. The bulletin states: ‘‘This indefi- 
niteness of membership and consequent lack of con- 
trol over the product which it handles, is one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the present type of organ- 
ization.” 

Five principal points are discussed in connection 
with the business methods of shipping associations, 
viz, marking and grading of stock, pro-rating ex- 
penses and accounting methods, choice of market, 
payment of managers and insurance of stock. Sixty- 
nine Managers report local grading at the present 
time, while the large percentage give individual 
marks and expect a separate handling of each lot. 
The bulletin states: “Separate marking of all co- 
operative shipments is, in the majority of cases, 
still advisable, but it is extremely doubtful if the 
most satisfactory results can be secured by the 
weighing, yarding and selling of such lots separate- 
ly at the terminal markets.” 


The managers are paid in 296 associations on a 
per cwt. basis, 44 associations on a per head basis, 
30 on per car, 9 on percentage and 22 on a salary 
basis. The largest number report 6 cents per ewt. 
on hogs and sheep with 5 cents per cwt. on cattle. 
On the per head basis, 10 cents on hogs and sheep 
and 25 cents on cattle is the most common. Ona 
per car basis the charges will run about $10 a car. 

The sinking fund in the majority of cases is 
based on 5 cents per cwt., altho the variation runs 
from 1 cent to 20 cents. The experience shows that 
it is better to make the rate fairly high at first in 
order to accumulate ample funds for taking care of 
any heavy losses. Commercial insurance is carried 
by about 15 per cent of the companies. 

Ninety-four per cent of all replies as to the reason 
for forming a coéperative association have been that 
the local buyer takes too big a margin. Figures col- 
lected, however, indicate that the spread saved is 
not as large as has often been indicated, but they 
show a substantial saving of approximately 35 cents 
per cwt. Another strong argument for coéperative 


shipping has been that it makes it possible for every 
man to get just what his own stuff brings on the 
market, less actual expenses. 

Some of the difficulties which are being encoun- 




























































































Shipping Associations Organized in lowa, 1904-1916. 




















Total Number of Live Stock Shipping Associations 
in 1920. 


tered by codperative live stock shipping associa- 
tions are discussed under four heads: Opposition 
by local business men or other organizations, diffi- 
culty in getting service from markets or from rail 
roads, troubles within the ranks of the association, 
due to insecurity of members or inadequate volume 
of stock, and difficulty in securing competent and 
permanent managers. 

In discussing these phases of the question, the 
authors lay particular emphasis on the need of de- 
veloping the organization on a bigger and broader 
basis. They particularly stress the need of the 
work which it is possible for the state federation of 
coéperative shippers to accomplish, and urge the 
development of the coéperative shipping association 
on a community basis with the probability of later 
forming district and market organizations for the 
distribution and marketing of the stock as well as 
the assembling and loading. 

The bulletin itself sums up the situation admir- 
ably: “A quite remarkable marketing opportunity 
1s presented at the present moment to Iowa live 
stock producers. Surrounded as the state is by the 
principal live stock markets and with eleven minor 
packing centers within the state borders or only a 
a short distance outside, this great live stock state 
faces the challenge of showing itself possessed of 
the business acumen and organizing ability neces- 
sary to distribute the surplus hogs, cattle and sheep 
to these various markets with the maximum of effi- 
ciency and at a minimum of cost and wastage. 


Future Program for Co-operative Shipping 

“The latter part of this bulletin attempts to sug- 
gest a few of the features which it seems likely 
would be found essential in such a marketing mech- 
anism. We can not demonstrate the success of a co- 
operative live stock organization so constituted, since 
no such organization has as yet been perfected and 
put in operation. This bulletin does not expound 
what has been done elsewhere, with the admonition 
that we imitate it. Our need is to become construe- 
tive pioneers in a field which is as yet only very 
scantily explored. 

“But while we can not demonstrate any such com- 
prehensive organization as a whole, its chief parts 
have gone thru their period of experiment and proof. 
The various state farmers’ grain dealers’ associa- 
tions have already shown the way in which certain 
essential technical services are most effectively to 
be provided; coéperative terminal selling agencies 
in live stock as well as grain and other staples have 
reasonably demonstrated their feasibility; state-wide 
overhead agencies for coérdinating the distribution 
and market equalization of the product of a whole 
industry, offer us numerous examples of conspicu- 
ous success, from the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change down. Whether we shall be able to unite 
these elements, and, by the application of the fun 
damental principles of success in large-scale business 
organization, markedly improve the selling methods 
of Iowa live stock, is a question which the year 1921 
will go far toward answering.” 


SEEDING WINTER WHEAT ON CORN LAND 


This Method Saves Labor and Lessens Danger of Winter Killing 


ie of Iowa’s best winter wheat is grown on 
“corn land. A number of the most successful 
wheat growers in the winter wheat section of Dallas 
county have for a number of years followed this 
practice, either seeding in standing corn or in the 


bble after the corn has been cut for silage or 
fodder, 


A Number of Advantages of This Method 


armers who have employed this method report 
a number of advantages for it, particularly in a sea- 
son such as the present one, when the corn is well 
advanced and may be early removed from the 
ground. Among the factors favoring this manner 
of seeding are the saving in labor in preparing the 
ground, and the protection which the stalks or 
Stubble afford from blowing and freezing. 

Plowing is not required where wheat is sown on 
‘orn ground, thus eliminating a considerable part 
of the labor of preparation. The preparation and 
cultivation of the corn ground during the growing 
Season results in forming a firm, compact seed bed 
for the wheat, provided some disking and harrow- 
ing is given before seeding. 

Protection is afforded by the corn stubble because 
the snow is held better and blows less. This de- 
Creases the danger of winter killing. The irregular 


} 


contour of the corn field allows less blowing than 
a field which has been plowed and specially pre- 
pared. 

E. L. Hill, of Dallas county, has seeded wheat 
on corn ground for a number of years, and writes 
as follows regarding his experience: 

“In over twelve years’ experience with fall wheat 
after corn, we have had but one crop winter kill and 
that year nearly all of the wheat in the neighbor- 
hood froze out. As we see it, there is but one draw- 
back to the practice, and that is that when the corn 
crop is late, the wheat may get a late start. 


Method Used in Preparing the Ground 


“Immediately after the corn is cut we pick up the 
corn on the ground and store it in the crib, feeding 
it out as soon as possible. Then we start the disks, 
always double disking. When we get about twenty 
acres double disked, we start the drill, seeding one 
and one-half bushels per acre. Frequently, we finish 
picking up corn, disking and drilling all the same 
day. Then, if possible, we cross the field a couple 
of times with the harrow. 

“The corn that can not be put in the silo is left 
in shocks in the field. These are sixteen hills square, 
thus leaving straight rows both ways. The wide 
space between the shock rows is seeded with the 


drill, our ten-and-one-half-foot drill making just two 
rounds between each two rows. The space between 
the shocks the other way is seeded by hand and 
disked with two horses. 

“There will of course be some waste ground where 
the shocks stand, but we always sow clover and 
timothy on the entire field early the following 
spring. This makes fine fall feed. The fact that 
we get this work off our hands in the fall more than 
offsets any loss that there might be in the yield of 
the wheat, due to waste land occupied by shocks.” 


A Fine Protection From Winter Killing 


Regarding the seeding of wheat in standing corn, 
J. H. Carter, of Dallas county, reports that he has 
found it very satisfactory after several years of 
experience. “I find the stalks a fine protection from 
the winter’s freezing,” he says, “as the snow is held 
evenly upon the ground. The solid seed bed pro 
vided by the corn ground is apparently what the 
wheat requires. It acts about the same as summer 
fallow. The saving of labor is a large item. If the 
corn stands up well, one man can drill in from five 
to six acres a day.” 

A one-horse drill is used for seeding wheat in 
standing corn. During the winter or early spring 
a drag must be used to break down the stalks, 





Silage vs. Alfalfa for Wintering 
Stocker Steers 





That cattle wintered on silage will 
mal itisfactory gains on pasture the 
follo ng season and will continue to 
gail on silage the second winter 
is indicated by a test made at the Kan- 
sas experiment station Silage pro- 
duced more gains than alfalfa when 
used for wintering stocker steers in 
the Kansas test 

In the winter of 1919-1920 two lots 
of 20 calves each were put in the feed 
lots at Manhattan, one lot receiving a 
full feed of alfalfa hay and tl otiner 

full feed of corn silage with a pound 

cottonseed meai daily. The calves 
were fed on this ration from Decem 
ber 17, 1919, to April 29, 1920. During 
th ummer of 1920 they were pas 
tured on blue stem grass. On Novem- 
ber 25, 1920, the steers were put in the 
f | ts and given the same ration 
unt Ma 7, 1921. 

During the winter of 1919-1920 the 

ige fed calves each made .70 pound 

ge daily gain, while those fed on 
alfaifa gained but .45 pound daily. The 
ilfalta-fed steers made the best ave 
ge daily gain for the entire summer 
p i, with 1.44 pounds During the 
in period the silage-fed steers ave1 
aged 1.31 pounds dail) During Mas 


alfalfa-fed lot averaged 1.76 
compared with 1.71 
In June the al 
falta cattle averaged 3.48 pounds daily 
and the silage-fed lot made 3.06 pounds 
The slight difference in gains does not 
coincide with belief held by many 
feeders that cattle wintered on 
will much of their winter gains 
out pasture The 
in this test con 
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Experience With Hogging 
Down Corn 


the Ohio station they have found 


At 
that tank- 
takes 
to pro- 

about 


without 
that 


when corn and rape 


down it 


ot 
gain 
a pound of 
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more per 


100 


are hogged 


age 
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gain about 
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corn 


rape 


with increases value 


of corn down 
about 

and b 
without tankage proved to be a 
more of a failure than 
corn and rape without tankage. How 
ever, corn and be: with tankage 
proved to be fully equal if not slightly 
to and rape tank 
the hoggine down of « and 
th tankage it 


of an acre 


by 


irposes 


Corn SsoO\ when hogged 
down 
failure, much 
ans 
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uperior corn with 


orn 


100 pounds of gain 450 pound fnew 
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required for 


were slightly superior in the matter of 
economizing on corn 

The important thing in hogging down 
corn seems to be to feed a little tank- 
age. Rape and soy beans may reduce 
the necessary amount of tankage to as 
little as one-fourth of a pound per pig 
daily, but they can not completely take | 
the place of tankage. 


—o Value of Immature 
Silage 





An Jowa correspondent write 

[ filled my silo with corn most of 
which was in the roasting-ear and blis- 
ter stage How much is this kind of 
silage worth per ton?’ 

At the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion they have found that when feed- 
ing Reid’s Yellow Dent silage to fat- 
tening steers, it required 2,360 pounds 


} 
| 


to produce fairly good result 

perhaps 
| much per ton 
} 


of silage to produce 100 pounds of gain 
whereas with early white dent silage 
it required only 1,830 pounds of silage 
to produce 100 pounds of gain The 
teid’s silage was fairly well matured, 
and the probabilities are that if it had 
been as immature as our correspond- 
ent’s silage that the ditference between 
it and the eariy white dent silage 
would have been even greate Our 
guess is that our correspondent sil- 
ige is not worth more than 60 per cent 
as much per ton as ordina and 
if it is unusually sour it may not be 
worth this much With dai: cows 
silage of this sort occasionally seems 


ind may 
three-fourths as 
Silage 


be worth 
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Nebraska Holds Her State Fair | 


(Continued from page 6) 
the aged boar class, on Designer, and 
later showed him to the senior and 
Lonergan & Sons 


grand championship. 





championship on 


also took the junior | 
their junior sow pig, Designer Girl. | 
The senior and grand champion sow | 


was Miss King, shown by Coupe & Son, | 
of Falls City. Pleasant Hill Farms, of | 
Leshara, took first in the senior boar 
pig and jun yearling classes. 
The junior champion boar shown 
Paul White, of Lexington, 
Designer. Pleasant Hill Farms 
the get of sire and the produce of 
classes, while Lonergan & Sons won the 
aged herd, Coupe & Son the aged herd 
bred by exhibitor, and Charles Hather 
the exhibitor’s young herd. 
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championship. 
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cla while Kern, 


Bader entry won first place 
Kern 
aged 
SOW 
They 
first 


clas 
in the 
senior 


jnior 


Bader also took 


& 
ow, junior yearling 
pig and junior sow pig classes. 

showed their P. C. Seis Nellie, 
prize aged sow, to the senior and grand 
championship. Their pig. 
Sensation Lady Ist, was made junior 
Putman & Son won the se- 


sors 


senior sow 


Fertilizer Problem 


An lowa correspondent writes 

“Is lime a commercial fertilizer? 
Which of the element nitrogen, po- 
tassium or phosphorus, is mo lack- 
ing in lowa soils? Which is the most 
expensive to replace? About what 
does a pound of each of the mate 
rials cost laid down in Iowa? Is it 
profitable to use commercial fertilizer 
to maintain the fertility of Lowa soil? 
How much nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium is there in each ton of man- 
ure? How many tons of manure per 
acre will equal the ordinary applica 
tion of complete commercial fertilizer? 
What does manure contain besides ni- 
trogen, potassium, and phosphorus? 
How does live stock farming Compare 
with commercial tilizers as a possi 
ble means of Iving the soil fertility 
problem? 

Most [owa soil contain in the 
plowed soil of an acre about 4,000 
pounds of nitrogen, 1,200 pounds of 


phosphorus, and at least 30,000 pounds 


of potassium. There is enough nitro 
gen for 100 ordinary corn crops, 
enough phosphorus for about 80, and 
enough potassium for at least 1,000. 
Under actual farming conditions only 
a small part of the nitrogen, potas 
sium and phosphorus in the soil is 
available in any one year. Perhaps 1 
per cent of the nitrogen in the soil is 
available every year % per cent of the 
phosphorus, and perhaps one-fifth of 
1 per cent of the potassium 

At the present time in the tral 
part of the corn belt nitrogen costs 
about 20 cents a pound in commercial 
fertilizers, phosphorus 14 cent and 
potassium 7 cents The average ton of 
barnyard manure contair 10 pounds 
of nitrogen, 2 pounds of phosphorus, 
and 10 pound of potassium. This 
means that the manure is worth $3 a 
ton on the same basis that a 3-16-5 
commercial fertilizer is worth $25 a 
ton. In addition to the nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium manure contains 
considerable humus forming material 
as well as bacteria which often seen to 
have a beneficial effect on the soil. In 
the long run, tho, experiments at the 
various stations indicate that the chief 
value of the manure is in t} nitrogen 

phospho ar { \ 


of 
or- 
of 


fertilizer 
composition 
the 
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2-10-4 
at 


acre. 


Complete 
the 
dinarily 
200 pounds 
pounds of fertilizer 
less nitrogen and potassium than a 
ot manure but considerably more phos- 


so-ealled is 


applied about rate 
per 
such furnishes 


ton 
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phorus. The amount of fertility added 
is apparently so small that we would 
not expect much in the way of results 
In actual practice, however, the results 
ecured are often decidedly worth 
while. At any rate this has proved to 
be the case in parts of Missouri, In- 
diana, and Ohio. In [lowa, Illinois and 
the western part of the corn belt the 
results have not been so favorable to 
commercial fertilizer 


commercial fetrilizer 
ordinary sense of the term. It 
nitrogen, phosphorus, or 
assium. Nevertheless, because it is 
a great help in aiding the vigor- 


Lime not a 
the 


contains 


in 
no 
pot 


such 


ous growth of clover, and because clo- 
ver can bring down its own nitrogen 
from the air, lime is fully as impor- 
tant under corn belt conditions as any 
commercial fertilizer. Most corn belt 
soils, with the exception of the very 
richest and blackest, require at least 
a ton and a half of lime every four 
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nior boar pig class on Pathfinder O 
King, that was later made junior cha 


pion, and also took first in the se 
yearling sow class. Kern & Bad 


made a clean sweep of the 
ing first in all six. 


2g 
4 


roups, t 


The Hampshire breeders, with 
exhibitors, put on the best show 
the breed that has ever been held 
the state. H. Spence & Son won 
blue in the aged boar class on Cla 
man, that was later made senior and 
grand champion. Sullivan & Bart 
of Oakdale, won junior champion ) 
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years if they are to maintain their fer- | 


combined with 
every 


Limestone 
clove! 


tility. the 
growing four 
years and the hauling out of all man 


ol once 


ure will maintain the fertility of most 
corn belt soils in fairly good shape 
Nearly two-thirds of the corn belt 
soils, however, require phosphorus in 
addition if they are to be at their best. 
For the farm owner who is interested 
in long time results one-half ton of 


rock phosphate once every four years 
nicely jut 
concerned with 
Its suggest 


answers the purpose very 
for the man who 


more immediate resu 


is 


we 


} 
} 
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} 200 pounds of acid phosphate every | 
' 


| 
ly 


year Acid phosphate often gives um- 
usually good results with wheat and 
quite noticeable results with clover 
and corn 

There is unquestionably a place for 
commercial fertilizers under corn belt 





conditions but most of our readers are 
not justified in using any gr quan- 
tity of commercial f l the) 

each ton of manure is 
r i 


championship. 
first in the breeder’s aged herd. \ g 
herd and breeder’s young 


with their junior boar pig, Valley King 
2d 
senior and grand championship o: 


E. E. Johnson, of Genoa, wo1 


sow, Silver King I Am, and TI. J 
Hromas, of North Bend, took ju 


Sullivan & Bartak 


herd 


son took the aged herd and the g 


sire classes. 

The Chester Whites were the fi 
breed in the hog division. Seve 
exhibitors were on hand Blac} 


the senior and grand championsh 


Grand Master. Buehler, of St y 
Neb., took junior championship or 
falfa Promoter, and also won 

and grand championship in th 
classes on his aged sow, Bue 
Kind 4th. The junior champ 

was Miss Surprise, shown by | 


ger, of Princeton. 


Inflation the Cure 


To Wallaces’ 
I have read with great pleasure your 
editorial in the issue of July 15, “In- 
flation the Cure.” 
I have been talking this 
till I have become blue in the face 
finally it bad job a 


found no response even from the peo- 


Farmer: 


very thing 
and 


gave up as a 


ple it should save. There seems to be 


Tw "e ; 7 ¢ , 
[wo hundred | no comprehension of the situatio 


how the powers are able to manipulate 
alter and change the mone, , 
either to make or to destroy. 

I have talked it to the banker 
thinking at first that the) »all 


alarmed at the situation and wi 


lief, but I came to the conclu 
their tears were crocodile tea 
their moaning and groaning 
effect. 

I trust that Henry C. Wallac 
be able to influenc the adn 
tion along this line and that 
have the relief that you sugg 


I fear that it can’t be done. The 
are stacked against us. 
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touser. This roofing 
will last 40 years and 
more, is fireproof, 
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Lowest prices. 

Also barbed! wire 
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grain bins. Write for com- 
Diete catalog, prices and free samples. 
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510 8. W. 2d St, Des Moines, !owa 
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Road Maintenance 


The maintenance system of the 


Wisconsin Highway Commission, with 
its method of patrol, was adopted in 
1918 and is proving highly satisfac- 
tory. The highway system is divided 


patrol sections ranging from five 
to twenty miles in length. The team 
sections average approximately seven 
I the tractor sections thirteen 
I and the motor truck sections 
twenty miles in length. On team pa- 
trols the patrolman is paid an average 
salary of $165 per month, he furnish- 
1 satisfactory team and wagon, 
and the county furnishing the balance 
of the equipment necessary. On trac- 
tor patrols the county furnishes the 
entire equipment, paying the patrol- 
man an average salary of $125 per 
month and in each case furnishing an 
operator for the tractor or truck in 
addition. There are employed at the 
present time 911 patrolmen, of which 
112 operate motor truck patrols, 62 
tractor patrols, and the balance team 
patrols. The total expenditure for 
maintenance of the system for the 
season of 1920 was $2,125,000, of which 
$1,625,000 was expended on _ patrol 
maintenance and the balance on re- 
surfacing old gravel and in new grad- 
ing. The average cost of earth road 
maintenance was $187 per mile; grav- 
el, $184 per mile; stone macadam, 
$540 per mile, and concrete $220 per 
mile, of which amount $65 per mile 
was for the maintenance of the con- 
crete slab and the balance for shoul- 
ders, ditches, etc. 





Hinnies 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Can the female donkey or ass, oth- 


erwise known as the jennet, be suc- 
cessfully bred to a stallion? Has it 
ever been done? What is the name of 
the hybrid offspring of such breed- 
ng 


all 


» hinney, which is the result of 
breeding a jennet to a stallion, is very 
s 


milar in most respects to the mule. 
Rather small stallions are ordinarily 
used, however, in this mating, and pos- 
sibly also because of the uterine condi- 
tior the hinney is ordinarily some- 
what smaller than the mule. There is 


a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not the hinney is as good a worker 
as the mule. Under corn belt condi- 
tior t seems to be much more prac- 
tical to produce mules than hinnies, 
inasmuch as mares are much more 
read available than jennets. More- 
over, most stallions refuse to serve 
jennets, 





Popcorn Profits 


A north-central Iowa correspondent 
write 


“What are the possibilities of mak- 
ing a profit on popcorn in this section? 
What is the average price of popcorn 
over a period of years? What is the 
average yield per acre?” 

In the world’s greatest popcorn 
frowing section in Sac county, Iowa, 
they find that the ordinary rice pop- 
Corn vields from two-thirds to three- 
fourths as much per acre as field corn 
under the same conditions. While there 
'S no constant relationship between 
the price of popeorn and the price of 


field n, popcorn has ordinarily sold 
for from two to three times as much 
ber bushel as field corn. The value of 
an e of popcorn has averaged at 
least twiee as much as an acre of field 
Corn. There is very little difference in 
the cost of production, except that pop- 
Corr 


much more difficult to husk, 
the case of an early frost the 


Car to popeorn is much more seri- 
ou n the damage to field corn. 

A cial small-eared variety of pop- 
orn, known as the Japanese, yields 
ie Much more than half as much per 
ate as the oridnary rice, but sells for 
aust about twice as much per hundred 
Pounds, Some of the popcorn growers 








during the war received more than 
$100 for an acre of the Japanese rice. 

The objection to growing popcorn in 
Towa outside of the Sae county district 
is that it is somewhat difficult to find 
buyers who are accustomed to handling 
popcorn. Those of our readers who 
are thinking of growing popcorn next 
year should carefully look into the 
matter of making arrangements for 
marketing their crop. 





° s 
Barrows Gain Faster Than Sows 

That barrows gain from 3 to 6 per 
cent faster than sows is indicated by 
a study made at the Illinois experi- 
ment station by John B. Rice, using 
as a basis 829 hogs which have been 
experimentally fed at the Illinois sta- 
tion, 387 of which were barrows and 
442 were sows. When the individual 
pigs were considered the barrows av- 
eraged 1.058 pounds daily gain and the 
sows .997 pounds. However, the bar- 
rows averaged three days older at the 
beginning of tests and were fed an av- 
erage of five days less than the sows, 
factors which should be slightly to the 
advantage of the sows. 

When the pigs were grouped togeth- 
er by litters, 60 per cent of them had 
gains that favored the barrows and 
5 per cent were the same for each sex. 
Considering litters, the average daily 
gain for barrows was 1.050 pounds and 
.988 for sows, a difference of 5.9 per 
cent in favor of the barrows. The in- 
itial weight for barrows was 4.02 per 
cent more than that of the sows, while 
the final weights exceeded those of the 
sows by 5.77 per cent. 

Observations of the weights taken at 
two-week intervals in the feeding pe- 
riods indicated that the barrows quite 
consistently made better gains than 
the sows. Comparisons were also made 
of pigs of each sex in the various 
breeds, with the result that in every 
breed barrows showed the greater 
gaining ability. While the difference 
between the two classes is not marked, 
the study indicates that other things 
being equal, barrows should be pre- 
ferred to sows for feeding purposes. 





Vervain 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is Blue Vervain, which is so com- 
mon in many old pastures, an annual, 
biennial or perennial? What is the 
best way to get rid of it?” 

Blue Vervain is that common pas- 
ture weed which can be readily recog- 
nized by its spikes of blue flowers. 
It is a perennial which spreads only by 
seed. It is quite easily gotten rid of 
where it is practical to plow the pas- 
ture by putting the land into corn for a 
couple of years followed by oats and 
then seeding down again. Where it is 
not practical to plow, about all that 
can be done is to hand pull when the 
ground is soft after a rain. It is also 
worth while to go over the land with a 
mower in early August to prevent seed 
production as far as possible. 





Copper Sulphate for Scum 
in Tanks 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How much copper sulphate should 
one put in a water trough to eliminate 
the green scum and green growth?” 

One part of copper sulphate to 100,- 
000 parts of water is supposedly a 
great plenty to kill the green growth 
which occasionally grows in water 
tanks. Practically it is a good plan to 
put an ounce or two of copper sulphate 
crystals in a small gunnysack bag and 
suspend this bag from a string at the 
side of the trough, moving it back and 
forth across the water of the trough 
several times a week to secure a very 
dilute solution of the copper sulphate. 
Copper sulphate at this rate is not at 
all injurious to live stock, 
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An 
Exclusive 
Mule- Hide 
Product 


IT SPACES AUTOMATICALLY 
AND LOCKS LEVEL 


ERE is the new improved and exclusive MULE-HIDE 


Self-Spacing Shingle—the LOK-LEVEL. It’s the 

only shingle we know of that spaces automatically and 
locks-level. Examine the “lock” as shown encircled on the 
illustration above. Note how the two shoulders come 
together—this is the secret of the speed and accuracy with 
which MULE-HIDE LOK-LEVEL Shingles can be laid. 
LOK-LEVEL not only has the foregoing features, but the 
exclusive “lock” prevents rain and snow from penetrating 
between the shingles onto the roof boards and keeps out the 
heat and cold. Each shingle locks tight against the other and 
makes a perfect seal—the roof complete is a solid unit, defying 
the ravages of wear,and is as artistic as any dwelling it crowns. 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet” 


MULE-HIDE LOK-LEVEL is of the same honest quality 
that is consistently found in all MULE-HIDE products. 
For real permanence, beauty and economy, based on years 
of service, use MULE-HIDE LOK-LEVEL. No other 
roofing material combines such attractiveness with such 
utility, as this fire-safe, permanent LOK-LEVEL Shingle. 





MULE-HIDE LOK-LEVEL is made in extra- 
heavy COR-DU-ROY and in the plain slate sur- 
face individual shingle, and is sold only by the 
exclusive MULE-HIDE dealer in your town. 











Write for beautifully illustrated folder. Address Dept. W 
MULE-HIDE LOK-LEVEL is made only by 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th Street and Oakley Avenue, Chicago 
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Western Ganada 
Land of Prosperity 


offers to home seekers opportunities that can- 
not be secured elsewhere. The thousands of 
farmers from the United States who have 
accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on 

‘REE homesteads or buy farm land in her 
provinces have been well repaid by bountiful 
crops. There is still available on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
flax also in great abundance, while raising 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
profitable Hundreds of farmers in Western 
Canada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
With such success come prosperity, inde- 
pendence, good homes and all the comforts and 
conveniences which make life worth living 


Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 
are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising ttractive 
climate, good neighbors, churches and 
schools, good markets, railroad facilities, 
rural telephone, etc. 

For certificate entitling you to re- 
duced railway rates, illustrated litera- 
ture, maps, description of farm oppor- 
tunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, etc., 
write 
A ©. PILKIE Des Moines, towa 
202 W. Fifth St 
W. Vv. BENNETT Ometha, Ned. 

300 Petor’* Trust Bidg 
R. A. GARRETT =. Paul, 
311 Jackson & 
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own farm 


SOUTH DAKOTA ¥2",:12 0 vow 

Write or free itersaare de- 
scribing the state and ‘peli rtunities in farm lands 
South Dakota produces annually more agricultural 
wealth pe apita than any otber state Land is low 
priced. Write today. State Immigration Depart 
ment, Irwin D. Aldrich, Commisstoner, Pierre, 8. D 


— SALE 400 acres of raw land in Loulstana, 
w~ miles from New Orleans; accessible by ratl, 
paved road or waterway Has complete {mprove 
ments and equipment for operating Will consider 
northern real estate fm part exc hange. HOME- 
STEAD COMPANY, 318 South i8th 8t., Omaha, Neb. 


FARMS in Minnesota. > 


Dakotas, Colo 
rado and Nebraska. Kasy terms 

H. @. HALL, 118 Joba R. St., Detroit, Mich 
Good farm 
Exchanges 
NTY 


— THEASTERN HANSAS 
s lands Low prices, very easy terme 
made. Send for booklet THE ALLEN Co 
INVESTMENT CU., lola, Kausas 
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— RENT Fine. well tmproved 
steck farm of 720 acres, rich so 
Minnesota corn belt, within 65 m 
Kither cash or share sent. | " 
Waseca. Minnesota 


offs] acres for sale. tnciuding 7 head of 
some machinery ps. 24200 down F_H 
Wis 


att 
eloc k 


CLARK 


Please 


Vesper 


‘tien this paper when writing 


€ 

An W re Tl v i - 

“I find tl fee rn and tank- 
age to! reeding h 3 i ikedy 
ma them t Vishn evel 
SOW vith large f1 1eS al vis! ur 
suggestions.’ 

—_ One way of getting around this diffi- 
jams) ‘ : 


) 





Developing Breeding Hogs 


lowa correspondent writ 


that feeding corn and tank 


bi ling hogs is likely to 


I wist 


ime 


too fat 





cult ; to substitute oats quite large 
ly for corn in the ration. Oats, on ac 
count of their high percente ze of crude 
fib ilwa tend to slow down the 
rate of gain and produce a larger 
rat 1 type of hog This is not an 
economical thing from the market 
tandpoint, but pure-bred men may 
find it decidedly worth while Alfalfa 
meal can be used instead of oat hx 
( i is always valuable. Crude fiber 
and exercise, on good pasture, in ad 
dition to corn and tankage, will ordi 
narily produce very good results with 


Don't feed too much in 
the cost of 


hogs 
the way of fibrous 


breeding 


food ot 


gain will unnecessarily be increased 
Use just enough of such feeds as oats 
alfalfa meal, etc., to avoid that chuffy, 
over-ftat appearance 


Windbreaks Increase Crop Yields 


Most crops do not do well on land 
whic haded by tree Immediate 
l bevond the shaded area. however 
Aindbreak seem to have a beneficial 
effect on the crop The area which 
benefited varies in width from 20 to 
loo feet, depending on the height of 
t windbreak Actual observatior 
mad the I[llinoi Iowa, Nebraska 

1 Kansa tations indicate that in 

ip immediately be 1 the 

rea the vield of corn may be 
ft 10 to 20 bushels more per acr 

the rest of the field ind t 


\ ( f small gruin may be from 8 te 
i n The beneficial effect 

» be greatest on the north side 
0 windbreal This would indicate 
that the results are due to some extent 
t th eaking of the south wind, 
which otherwise would suck up the 
moisture supply in the soil immediate 
lv to the north of the windbreak 
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Less Waste and Less Labor 


in the Corn Harvest 


pee 











— 


McCormick and Deering 
Huskers and Shredders 
N THIS year of economy McCormick and Deering 
Huskers and Shredders will have a more important 
y 
| 


place in the corn harvest than ever before. They will 
do the tiresome husking and at the same time shred the 
fodder and stow it away in the mow for next winter's 
feeding. Experience shows that shredded fodder makes 
a palatable roughage and a good bedding for livestock. 
A McCormick or Deering Husker and Shredder will pay 
for itself by saving feeding material and labor. 
McCormick and Deering Huskers and Shredders are 
made in the same factories, ‘by the same skilled workmen 
as the world-famous harvesting machines bearing these 
There are sizes to meet individual or neighbor- 
Get our illustrated pamphlet for 





names. 
hood requirements. 
detailed information. 


McCormick and Deering 
Corn Pickers 


T 


Ciur 













} 
These machines save more corn than average hand } 
pK king yg. No ears are misse -d, and the “re 1s no waste from @ 
throwing the corn over the wagon as in hand elt 
° e - 1} 
picking. One mac hine gathers and husks from an 
} A ‘ . oi 
five to seven acres a day. McCormick and 3 
\& 


Deering Corn Pickers 
have a wide reputation 
for steady, reliahle work. 
For further information, 
see the International 
dealer and write us for 
illustrated pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
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CHICAGO MCORPORATEO! USA | 
92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
| 
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FARM WAGONS, 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
oY today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, ll. 








200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 


IRRIGA ED ee ee ee et ee | 

i ent ct famous for soil and sunshine Tt | 

re hance for the young ambitious far | 

sacake ac SNe A \ mrnere Fc ter res | | 

FARMS and LAND 'p RIC are LOW Write f | 
oar aueansiices te ) 

| 


on the 


eS ee CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


in Southern Alberts Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada } 





















ider most exceptional easy termes of Weown 25 wn acres choice hardwood lands 4 : 
20 Years Annual Payments ns a ~ te ba - Sg give ws pail , 
enn aneres Ss orn Sel a “apne , ant pe r e oO v equ - < per acre cas 
on ac idl vg ink , . ce = ee Bim ne f “4 ten yearly payments Write today for ds 
RW. town, Brice 84 peracre, 010.600 Cheb, balanc, | (act. WINONA SOT. PEEER LAND OO 
ee ee ita aie TELE ree Neen een Capital Bank Buflding, St. Paul, Minnesots 
t 8 
480 acrea well {mproved., all tn one body, on Nebraska d 
Colorado Iine, 200 acres under cultivation, price 62.50 | LOWa Mortgages Wante 
peracre, one-third cash, balance 20 annual payments I have about 4,000 acres hardwood land { 
320 acres high state of cultivation, v » all farm Will exchange for good farm mortgages 
implements and head of cattle, 90 head of hogs, are near rai lroad and best tame grasa janis ° 
12 good young work horses and mules. Only 4 miles Mine 
from town Price for the entire outht, $4000 tine | Gee. R. Slocum, Capital Bank Bidg., St. Pav! 
half cash, baiance W annual payments aRDw P ay 
: : » OOD cut-over . t ' 
$12.000 business building in live town of over 1.000 | subsol neither sandy a ai - se to 
bed he 


Will take $16,000, 
ann 


population, rents at $100 per month 
yne-half cash, balance ten year's time, 
ments Address 

Farmers State Bank, Bartley, Nebraska 


South Dakota Farms For Rent 


town; good roads; good schools: itn the he 

dairy country You deal directly with the owe 
no ageats and no commissions. Easy terms A 
improved farms Write for map and Book No 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Sta 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


ual pay 


y Wis 


if you want to rent a farm tn the CORN BELT of 

SOUTH DAKOTA, write us, stating the size farm | 

you can handle, what equipment, etc., you own. | We have a large list of improved farm* for 
Without cost to you we will put you in touch with sale om easy terms. Write for our |'s 
parties who have farms for rent. Most of these ia 
farms rent on shares, and we desire to locate as ANDERSON LAND co., Willmar, Minneee 


many Iowa farthers on them as possible Write — =, 
Commercial € lub, w consecket, So. Dak. TO Ss E L L oO R 7 R A DE 
A well improved 80 acres of land tn Plymouth © 
lows; $2.500 down, $2.500 on March ist and 
on 8 years time at 5% Iinterest. Phone * 
Address R. 7, Box &%, Le Mars, Piymoath Co 
160 oeree of land in the ! 


FOR SALE © nthe anpeads 


BOX 311 8U NNYSIDE. Yakima County, W454 


\ R. RENTER— -Why pay rent We wil! sell 
4 you @ farm situated tn the best of fertile val- 
Interested, write HOME 
318 South 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 


leys. Kesy terms If 


STEAD COMPANY, 

ie for our list of {mproved and unimproved 
geatly rolling valley and bottom farme—¢@15 te 

$50 peracre. J.D. GERLACH & CO., Doniphan, Mo. 
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Fan Octeniation Activities 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 


Q 








Capitalizing Discontent at 
$30 Per 


utheastern Iowa can claim credit 
f n altruistic organization for farm- 
ers at $30 per member. A friend from 
Museatine, Iowa, writes: 

I enclose a prospectus of an asso- 


ciation which is a common law trust, 
ded in the county, and while its 
objects are stated in detail, its duties 
f bligations are not even outlined. 
They have entered the field and have 
or ed members, and have several 
men out. I have made a very careful 
investigation and feel it is wrong that 
f rs should be bled by such a 
t h—two salesmen, a real estate 
dealer, a retired farmer and a lawyer. 
Ay iy, I felt that you would like to 
kn¢ about it.” 
prospectus which was sent us 
gives the name of the association as 
the “Farmers’ National Association.” 


In modest (?) way it states: “The 
association is very sure to become one 
of America’s greatest institutions.” It 
cl to be benevolent, protective and 
beneficial. 


When we turn to their financial ar- 
rangements we find the most interest- 
ing rt of their offer. The prospec- 
tus states: 

association is divided into one 
n memberships of $30 each, and 
the 0 pays the cost of organizing and 
the membership fees up to and until 


January 1, 1923. Then in each and 
every year each and every member of 
this association shall be assessed a flat 
rate $5 per annum, which will be 
paid on the second day of January 
each and every year.” 


It further states: 
“A financial report will be mailed to 


each and every member of this associa- 
tion twice a year, beginning in July, 
1922, and every six months thereafter, 
and in event of a surplus not needed 
to carry on our work, you, as a bene- 
ficial member, will receive your pro 
rata of this surplus in cash. Never 
has there been a more gigantic asso- 
ciation floated to meet the farmers’ 
needs, and the costs are so small that 
you can ill afford to pass up an oppor- 
tunity of this kind.” 

Tl backers of this organization 
claim that this is probably the most 
gigantic association that has been 
fle Certainly it shows a colossal 

nee in the gullibility of the 








South Dakota Starts Creamery 
Exchange 

The South Dakota Local Creameries 

Coiperative Exchange has. recently 

rganized to conduct a general 

creamery and poultry products service 

and exchange upon the co- 

ve plan, in order to assist the 

local creameries of South Dakota and 
ad nt territory. 

: expect to coopera- 

butter, cream, poultry, 

eggs d other dairy and poultry prod- 

t to organize member creameries 


market 
cheese, 


nto units for car-lot shipments of but- 
ther dairy or poultry products, 
establish central shipping 

I where car-lots may be assem- 
‘ed and shipped according to grade; 
] hase codperatively tubs, salt, 
coal and such other articles 

be coéperatively purchased to 


to assist the creameries in 

of their butter and other 

nd poultry products, by means 

ing first-hand information rel- 

“uve to the different markets and 
ts; to advise in regard to im- 

nt in the operation and busi- 
inagement of local creamer- 
: nprove the quality of 
ceived at the creameries by 


all 


cream 
means 











of grading, farm inspection and educa- 
tional work, so that butter scoring “ex- 
tras” and above shall be commonly 
made; to standardize the butter of the 
different grades, so that there shall be 
a general uniformity of South Dakota 
creamery butter within the different 
grades; to establish a department for 
the offical scoring of all butter made 
in South Dakota creameries; to ad- 
vertise South Dakota creamery butter 
and dairy and poultry products; to 
distribute creamery and dairy and 
poultry literature to the dairy farmers 
of South Dakota. 





Approves Our Policy 


An Illinois subscriber 

“T wish to congratulate 
Farmer on the stand they have taken 
in regard to unfair advertising. J 
realize they can possibly use the grain 
dealers’ money to good advantage, but 
I can not help but feel your position 


writes: 
Wallaces’ 


is correct. Many of our Farm Bureau 
members need their membership fees 
for other purposes, but they also see 
the need of a strong organization. 

“T wish all farm papers had your 
viewpoint. I believe our farmers need 
both sides of the question, but not 
thru paid advertising. It can not help 
but give some farmer a wrong im- 
pression of the attitude of that pub- 


lication and gives rise to doubt in the 
minds of many more. More power to 
Wallaces’ Farmer.” 





Rent Meetings 


The rent meetings arranged by the 
Farm Bureau of Cedar county, Iowa, 
cooperating with the County Bankers’ 
Association, are proving popular in all 
sections of the county. Four meetings 
have been held to date, with an aver- 
age attendance of over 100 men. The 
majority are renters, but a good per- 
centage of owners and owner opera- 
tors are attending. 

No attempt is made in these meet- 
ings to fix a rent schedule or anything 
of the sort, but a discussion of the va- 
rious leases, their good and bad points 
and their relation to the upbuilding of 
the farm, is concluded with a plea for 
the share system of renting, as it 
flects equitably the producing power 
of the farm and does not attempt to 
arbitrarily fix a cash price for it. 

Some indications of the trend can 
be had from the reported adjustments 
and proposals of rent for the coming 


re- 








year. Many adjustments of from $3 to 
$6 an acre have been made for this 
vear’s rent. Tho not many places have 
been rented for the coming year, the 
cash rents on those bargained for are |} 
cut from one-third to one-half, and | 
quite an increase of share rents is no- | 
ticed. | 
| 


Blankets Held Up | 


One of the Illinois Farm Bureaus re- 
ports that the mills making woolen 
goods have received notice that if they 


continue with this farmer business 
they will have difficulty selling their 
cloth, blankets, woolens and other 
goods to the regular trade. The Burean 
states: 

“At any rate, the mills claim they | 
are so busy making overcoatings and 
suitings for the fall trade that thev 
can’t finish the farmers’ blankets be- 
fore November. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association tried to insert a pen- 
alty clause last spring in the woolen 
goods contracts, but not a mill could | 
be found which would make a contract | 
that way.” 

This news would have an interest- 
ing reaction if the farmers of the coun- 
try knew who were objecting The 
game could be played both ways. 
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ITH a John Deere Elevator you can store 

load of small grain or ear corn in from 3 to 6 minutes 
time—and the hard job of scooping is done away with entirely. 
Every harvest season the John Deere Elevator will save you 
days of time and hard work. 





° Elevates ° 
Five Times Faster 


the biggest 


John Deere Grain Elevators 
A Type for Every Purpose 


The John Deere Portable Ele- 
vator is desirable where more than 
one crib or granary is utilized. It 
can be quickly transported and set 
for operation. Built of steel almost 
entirely, it will last for years. The 
steel sections are trussed to prevent 
sagging. Roller bearings lighten 
the draft. Overhead dump is under 
control of operator at all times. 
Gravity lowers wagon, no power 
required. 

Built im 
length for 
or engine. 


desired 
horses 


almost 
operation 


any 
with 


The John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator is built for permanent 
installation in building in which 
entire grain crop is stored. It is 
always ready for use. Being pro- 
tected from the weather, it will last 


for many years. Handles all small 
grain, ear corn and rice. 

Built in almost any desired 
height in two-foot lengths, for 


operation with horses or engine. 

Tubular Steel Elevators are also 
furnished for elevating small grain 
and rice. 


Get our Free Elevator Booklet that tells all about these labor-saving elevators, 


and see your John Deere dealer. 


Write John Deere Moline, Illinois 


and ask for Booklet EL845 
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JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


PETHUE = ee Em . 


ADE FAMOUS 





There is a good reason for the un- 
usual good will that John Deere im- 
plements have maintained over a Jong 
— of years. That reason is the 
etter results they give in actual use 
the real economy that farmers find in 
using them. Remember, there is a 
John Deere Implement for practically 
every farming operation. 
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GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackieg prevention, 





Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 











F YOU have 

anything of 
merit to sell 
to the farmer 
an ad in this 
paper will do 
the business. 











Choice, healthy pigs, weighing sixty 
unloaded in shipment, and thus cannot 
have the frames to make quick gains 
Deliveries within a week. Wire or 
We are also handling 
choice quality lambs 
and feeder cattle. 





“STOCK HOGS” 


come 


one hundred pounds. They are not 

in contact an diseased “i They 

Experience has proved our method best. 
I 


write now. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


411 Securities Bidg., 


Des Moines, lowa 








When writing to advertisers, ple ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Thisis the 
Stove Polish 


LAF ES TE ATE 









Should Use 


| different from 


others because more care 
is taken in the making 

and the materials used are of 

higher grade 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


Makes a brilliant, silky polish that does 
not rub off or dust off, andthe shinelasts 
four times as long as ordinary tove 
polish. Used on sample stoves and sold 
by hardware and grocery dealers 
All we ask isatrial. Useitony cook atove, 
your parior stove or your gas ge f you 
don’t find it the best stove fish you ever 
used, your dealer is authorized to refund your 
money. Insist on Black Silk Stove Polish. 
Made in liquid or paste—one quality. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Lllinois 
Use Binck Silk Alr-Drying tron Enamel on 
rates, registers, stove-pipe Prevents rusting 
fice Biack Slik Metal Polish for silver, nickel 
or brass. It has no equal for useon automobiles. 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 
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Don’t, 
Forget 


Ss 
Posta 
When inthe 


Market for FURS 
4 FEL’S Saves I 


You m | 
600 S. Michigan, Chicago Write for Catalog 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


) | 
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GOODWEAR 
GOODS 
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When Mr. Wood Mouse Learned 


emo 


From the Birds | 


forget t} first 


W tefoot the VV ood 


~ 


sand mes removed 
your it is he 
ecret it i I i been 


world was 


V ever since uf 
ears stood straight up 
ind curiosity Tell me 
bexeged Tell me how 
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GLOVER SHIRTS 
They wear, they wash, they fit 7 


LOVER SHIRTS are 
made for just one pur 

to thoroughly satisfy 
the wearer. They are made for 
the bigsturdy Westerners, and 
are full-size through the chest, 
the forearms and the armholes. Yet they 
are so designed that they fit perfectly with- 
out being bulky. No chance of their pull- 
ing Out OF tearing. 

Then there's the workmanship. You 
neversawashirt made better. The needle- 
work rivals that of an expert seamstress. 

You'll like the fit of our collar, the full 
size cuff, the extra button down the front, 
and the length of the shirt that prevents 
its pulling out of the trousers. 


pt se 








Ask your dealer for these comfortable 
shirts by name— Glover! 


Under the same brand and of the same high quality 


t other Glover garment Hannel shirts, 
wore shirts, overalls, underwear, leather 12 

’ ' ; ; 
st play suits, gloves and men’s furnishin 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Makers of Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear 











Big Saving for You 
be We \e-ltcteet- vere) 


Why pay high prices when big savings are wait- 
ing for you in Kalamazoo? Thousands are get- 
ting ‘‘ Kalamazoo-Direct-To- You" prices and 
saving money this year. 

Write today and find out how much you can 
save on a Kalamazoo Stove, Range or Furnace. 








so get Our money-saving prices on Sewing Machines 
g £ & , 
Kitchen Kabinets, Indoor Closets, Paints, 
Shoes, Gas Ranges, Rugs and many other 







articles. 


Mail a Postal Today 
This is y y and 


yur Year to save 
you mere t n 


mone our prices 


most. people expect : 
Cash or Easy Payments. 24-Hour Shipment. Send today for Catalog No. |!5 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazos 


Trade Mark 
Registered 





Cook Stoves 
and anges 


Direct to You 














Fall Quarter Begins 
September 21st 


HAVE YOU SELECTED YOUR SCHOOL’ 





~~ The time is limited and you must act 
ws a, Check c ses below in which you are i 
Dp t sad and send it to Des M 
H j &, Des Moine / 
recetve, by re mail, comp ea 
tion w w py in y lecis 


Libe ral Arts 


I ngineering 


JEducation and N 
Pharmacy 





Music Drawing and Pa 
Business Preparatory Sch 
Extension ISchooi of Trad 
sible | |Public Speak 
) , \ 
Entrance to Campus { 
VW writing to advertise lea Wa I 
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If preferred, name of writer wil! 


| HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was estabiished by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


not be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


\ Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


— 








Child Welfare 


We stopped to examine an exhibit 


in the child welfare booth of the Iowa 


State Fair. The woman in charge was 
bubbling over an incident which had 
occurred. “I would not have been 
irprised if it had been a woman 


her first baby,” she exclaimed: 
for a grandmother not to know! 
nd then explained 
i mother and daughter, had stopped 
with a baby to inquire what would be 


she 


Two wo- 


as a laxative for the baby, whose 


‘ i 
g | 

b s had not moved for three days, 

they had given it a couple of 

d of a proprietary laxative. They 

“1 to start home, and were afraid 

baby might be cross if it did not 

relief. “I told them to take the 

to the hospital and have a nurse 

¢ it an enema—that the child might 

h » convulsions if they did not,” the 

woman said, indignantly “How can 


anvone be so cruel as to neglect a 
baby like that?’ 
young mothers could only realize 
the importance of regular bowel move 
nts for the babies, the foundations 
of health would be laid in childhood 


For older children, laxative food in 
the way of brown bread, vegetables 
and fruit will help if the child can be 
coaxed to eat them. The plan of one 

ther, however, is not to be recom- 
mended This mother is anxious to 

her child milk and eggs, but the 
( i does not like them Therefore, 
panks him and makes him tiuke 
milk and eggs each day. No won 


a he isn’t fattening up when his 

ach and his feelings both rebe! 

t the treatment given. Another 

her gives her child a dish with a 

picture in the bottom and coaxes him 

at till he uncovers the picture; 

s! ilso gives “tea parties,’ at which 

the child pours milk from a_ teapot 

erves the cat and dog The bar 

gain is that he must drink as much 
ey drink 

days of the week are full of 

work, but the biggest task before the 

mother is the growing of healthy chil 

( Unless she sees to it that the 

( lren’s bodies are functioning prop 

she is omitting the most impor- 


part of her work. 


A Magazine Club 


properly managed magazine club 


pleasure and a benefit to the mem- 


» The following account of a mag- 


» club which has passed its twen 
birthday comes to us from a per- 
friend 

‘t together at the be 
bringing a 


> members ge 


ginning of the year, each 


the magazines she would like to 
for the year From this list an 
f list is made, the prices added 
this sum divided by the number 
embers With so large a num 
be f magazines club rate ire, of 
i available 
magazines all come to the 


r y of the club 
ip Rach 


hg of one 


who pastes in the 
gets the f 


mem be! i 
and may 


magazine 


a second reading when the maga 


is gone the rounds if :he wishe 


icker in each magazine reads 


date of receiving, second read 


ind under the name a list of 
bers and the order in which they 
receive the magazine If Mrs 
» has the first reading he put 
l the date on which she receives 
agazine, and Mrs. Brown, who 
on the list, puts down her 


If the 
date set 


is assessed since 


or receipt magazine 1S 


rwarded on the for for- 


Warding, a heavy fine 
I uceess of a magazine club is de 


lent on the moving for- 


magazines 





| 


ward automatically on the assigned 


date. The rule is that all magazines 
must be forwarded on Monday unless 
they have been received after Thurs- 
day, when they may be kept till the 
following Monday. Those who desire 
a second reading make note of it be- 


fore the magazine is passed on. 

There is a list of secondary readers; 
that is, people who would like the priv- 
ilege cf reading the magazines, but do 


not wish to belong to the club. These 
get the magazines when all the mem- 
bers are thru with them, for a small 


payment When the reading 


is no longer desired as such, it is eith- 
er sent to an institution or sold as old 
paper The money from ‘ondary 
readers and old paper goes into the 
club fund, and is used to reduce the 
expenses for the following year. 


This club is a neighborhood club of 
members and the magazines 
“id by hand. If necessary to 
forward by mail we doubt if there 
would be much profit in membership 
The magazines on the list for this year 
are Atlantic Century Harper's, 
Scribner’s, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Youths’ 
Companion, Outlook, Scientific Ameri 


twelve 
are delivers 


can, World’s Work, teview of Re- 
views, and National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 


“A Tubercular Cow and Her 
Victims” 


While we are agitating the subject 
of milk for voung and old. we should 
also remember the dangers of milk 
from tubercular cow and make sure 
that the cows are healthy The Knox 
County, Tlinois, Farm Bureau Bulletin 
shows a forlorn picture of a tubercular 
cow and her victim five children of 
one family affected with tuberculosis 
This bulletin says in explanation 

“The owner of this cow claimed she 
did not have tuberculosis, because she 
was in good flesh and appeared to be 
healthy, even tho she was tuberculin 
tested, tagged as a reactor and placed 


in quarantine. The cow was given to 
a farm-hand in lieu of 


The onlv two children in the 


some money. 


family of 
the disease 


seven who did not contract 


were the eldest, who never drinks 
milk, and the six months old baby who 
has never been given any cow’s milk 
A pig and a cat which had been fed 
on milk from this cow also showed le- 
sions of the disease The cow was 


killed and proved to have generalized 
tuberculosis \ warrant was issued 
for the arrest of the owner, and a heavy 
fine levied as a penalty for the of- 
fense 

“Under the care of the County Anti 
Tuberculosis Societ all tl children 
are improving, altho one girl is seri- 
onsly affected with curvature of the 
pine, and one boy has oper ores on 
the top of his head and on I hody 

Rough Drying 

A M ota bscriber rite 

I 
rm ! I 
wri tha na 
beddir M husband Xx 

nde t} r t 
na iSte ; tT 
d [ 

t ‘ t 
owns al! s f i i 

i il a ¢ i zg 
t olla 
once-ov . i 
You should ' ’ 
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aved b no i t id 
l mside rh t neg 
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ha been bad. b lwa t t 
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ODAY, one must compare prices. 


(Sy (TT 


Montgomery Ward 8Co, 


has 









ESTABLISHED 1872 


JR all these font 
nine years Ware . 
has bees dealing a! 
with the public 
Age our customers 
satinued fair dealing 
es o Better Service. 
hse and 








— als 
Better Merchane 
even Lower Prices 


moun ii tt 






Write for your copy of 
this book. See for your- 
self the New Low Prices. 


YOU 


must learn what you should pay before you buy. 


You need to make sure that you are really cvet- 


ting the full benefit of the big break in prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., the Original Mail 
Order House, has for over forty-nine years been 


dealing fairly with the public—been telling the 


truth about its merchandise and its prices. 


Today, every page in this big book tells the 


truth about present-day prices, and puts before 


the public the prices that should be 


everything you buy. 





FOR WOMEN: 


SAY 
that will give you an idea of the 
Beauty, of the Charm, of Ward's 
New York Styles in everything for 
Women’s Wear? 

Ward's Genuine Silk Plush Coats: 
Last year’s prices from 833.95 to 
$69.50, The very newest styles in 
the same or better quality plush are 
now from $15.98 to $35. 


Guaranteed All-Wool Coats: Last 


year's prices from $25 to &32.75 
The very best New York Styles are 
now from $13.59 to $22.75 \nd 
waists, hats, shoes, suits, all the 


daintiest underwear—everything for 
women’s needs, all the most beauti 


ful and the it prices 


about one-half. 


FOR MEN: 


down at Ward's from 
$15.75. Men’s Reversible Mackinaws 


ire down from $16.95 to $9.95 


newest styles — 


New Worsted 
Serge Suits are 


S25. ; to 


Boys’ 


Corduroy Suits from 311.95 to $6.95. 


Men’s Chambray Work Shirt ire 
down from $1.73 to 69e. And so 
the price story runs on page after 
page of Ward's New Catalogue and 


Guide. 


FOR THE HOME Bue denim 
AND FARM: is dows 


Buyers’ 





from to 
19 Iron Beds that last fall 
$15.95 are ne $4.50 Mattress 
ar dow from $24 » to Sil , 
Tea Harnes from Sil t 
$73.50, 100 feet Canvas B u 
from 3 to 327.9 








MONTGOMERY WARD & C0. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH 


KANSAS CITY = ST. PAUL PORTLAND. ORE 





paid for 


WARD’S— 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the most progressive 


Ward’s today is filled with the spiri 
of Youth, of Aggressiveness —alert, 
progressive, forward looking—and ts 
marching forward tn giving even better 
service, even better merchandise, and 


always lower prices. 


Every page in this book breathes 
the Spirit of Ward's 
in Service and Saving 


that of progress 


for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth of New 
Merchandise Now Being Bought. 


These are new stocks of goods, 
manufactured at the new low 
costs of production, and our cus- 
tomers will get the benefit of 


these new money-saving prices. 
Catalogue and 


To have this new 


Buyers’ Guide b ok in home is 
to know 


the new price, the right 


your 
what 1s new, al d to know 
pric . FO pa 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Depi. U 


To 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Or 
(Ma t neare 
Please mail me FRE Opy \\ 
Catalogue and Buyer ( 
art 
Addre-s 
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Lessons are as they were 
sionally be made necessary 
the quarterly reviews 
Each issue of ‘ 
duced by any other 








Except when announcement Is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
made originally by Henry Wallace, 
by additions to the lesson text 


ailaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
paper until special written permission has been obtained 


(Our Sabbath School. lesan! 


By HENRY 


WALLACE 





with such slight cPsnges as may occa- 
Thia statement may not alwuys apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro 


S 

















Review 

(Not on the Sabbath School Le on 
for Septemb zo, 1921.) 

The lessons f ( half of 1921 
deal e7 I Wit! ‘ fe ind ette 
of the a] Paul. The Bible tell 
us ve tt a y f He 
hit ell he Je por 
in Tarsus of ( t } tudied | 
at the f t Gan the greats 
tear ‘ da t} , brought 
up a P} nd Roman | 
bor! 

At t toning ¢ ephen, watching 
and approving of it tood i] He 
consented to Stepher death id kept 
watch over tl Ff ents of the en 
who stoned |} tephen had been 
tried b the Jewish nhedrin, on the 
general charge of blasphemy, with four 
specific chargé His defense is a 
masterpiece of pleading He does not 
go outside tl Scripture in his plea 
He cite the history of Israel, and 
that it took forty vears in the wilder 
ne to bring them to ibjection In 
every cas¢ God wa with the men 
whom the I ‘ rejected Natur 
ally, when Christ came, they rejected 
Him also Stephen's conclusion was 
that they, and not he, were the blas- | 
pheme! This was more than they 
could stand, and they took him out- | 
side the city and stoned him Saul 
was most prominent in the great per | 
secution which arose after the stoning 
of Stephen Always afterwards, he | 
claimed that he had been sincere in 
this, feeling that he was “zealous for 
God.” (Lesson 2.) 

Armed with authority to arrest any | 
man, woman or child who was “of this | 
way,” Saul starts for Damascus. Sud- | 
denly there shines above the bright- 
ness of the sun a light from heaven. 
He falls to the earth and hears a voice | 
asking, ““Why persecutest thou me? 
To Saul’s question, “Who art thou, 
Lord?” there comes the answer, “I am | 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.” He | 
was led into Damascus, blind, and for | 
three days neither ate nor drank. Then | 
came in mercy the vision of a man 
named Ananias, who came and laid 
his hand on him that he might receive | 
his sight. A vision had come to Ana- 
nias also, that he should go to “one 
called Saul who was expecting him. 
Knowing of Saul’s”. persecutions of 
Christians, naturally he protested, but 
Was assured that Saul was praying 
Thruout all his later ministry, Saul 
taught that the person who appeared 
to him was Jesus of Nazareth (Le 
gon 3.) 

We are told in Galatians that Saul 
went into the desert shortly after his | 
conversion, to prepare himself for } 
teaching the gospel to the Gentiles | 
He already knew the Scriptures thor- | 
oly. Whatever the nature of his prep- | 
fration in the desert, he came out well 
equipped to carry the message of the 
risen Christ Then he went back to 
Damascus and proclaimed that “Jesu 
is the Son of God.’ When the Jews 
became convinced that he was sincere 
in this, they plotted to kill him, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
knew 
| 
} 
| 


a profound sensation 


main! 
] 


from Antioch. The church at Jerusa- 
lem heard that the men who had at- 
tended the revival there had gone 
home and preached the word to the 
Gentile and that the Gentiles be- 
lieved. Then came up the question of 
circum or Jarnabas came to Anti- 
or and inve gated the matter He 

vy how ibundantly the grace of God 
¥ manifested, and told them to 
cleave to the Lo and not bother 


themsel ve about di pute on minor 
matter He then went to Tarsus after 

i} and the two worked it Antioch 
for about a ‘ i D ng tl time a 
prophet named Agab prophesied a 


and the Christiaz 


hands of 


had 
rte} yf the ( 


m been 
hristian 
Antioch in Syria_ be- 
sionary cente! While 
Barnabas, thru Holy 
alled mi 
for C1 
They 
m and passed thru 
Paphos Here also they 
risen Christ The 
that he “might 
Elymas, a 
is influence and power, 
to the pro-consul aside from the 
faith.” Filled with the Holy Ghost, 
Saul called down blindness upon Ely- 
mas The pro-consul, seeing this, be- 
lieved. (From this time the name of 
Saul is dropped, and he takes the Ro- 
man name, Paul.) From Cyprus they 
Perga, and on to Antioch 
Here Paul's preaching makes 
The strict 


ne the mi 


l and the 


here pau 


Spirit, were ¢ to a special 


on, and set sail pru home 


latter at Sala- 


preac hed 
the i 


of the 
to 
the 
pro-consul sent for 
the word 
fearing 
sought 


land 
preac hed 


hea 


them, 
of God 
to lose |} 


‘turn 


sorcerer, 


£0 over to 
Pisidia. 
Jews 


begin to find fault with this new gos- 
pel, which gives the Gentiles the same 
privileges as the Jews; but there is 
great rejoicing among the Gentiles 
and wide acceptance of the gospel. 


(Lesson 6.) 


Having been expelled from Antioch 





in Pisidia, the apostles went south- 
ast to Iconium. They preached in the 
synagogue The history of the work 
at Antioch was repeated. There was 
a division and a mob was organized. 
The apostles fled to Lystra and Derbe. 
There being no synagogue and few 
Jews at Lystra, the population being 


they preached in pub 


gathered. Paul 


ieathen, 
ic places where people 


healed a man crippled from birth. The 
people concluded that he must be the 
god Mercury and that Barnabas was 
Jupiter, fulfilling the tradition that 
these gods appeared in human form 
about their temples They prepared 
to offer sacrifices to them. Paul puts 
a stop to this, declaring his humanity 
and preaching the living God to them 
Learning of this, the old enemies of 


Paul and Barnabas followed them and 
1ised a mob, which stoned Paul, threw 
him outside the city and left him for 
dead. They then went on to Derbe and 
had many converts from their teach- 
ing After a time they returned and 
strengthened the church in Lystra, 
Iconium and Antioch in Pisidia. Then 
to Perga and back to Antioch in Syria, 


he went on to Jerusalem There he where they called the church together 
preached the same message, and again told what had happened, and again 
they sought to kill him. They took up their usual duties there. (Les 
that the spread of his doctrine would son 7.) 
mean the death of Pharasaism He Some time after the return of Paul 
next went on to his native city, Tar- | and Barnabas from Antioch, certain 
sus. (Lesson 4.) men came down from Judea and 
When the great revival Jerusalem | brought up the old question of circum- 
was broken up after the stoning of | cision; in other words, whether Chris- 
Stephen, those who returned to their tianitvy was merelv a sect of the Jews 
homes in other localities carried with | or to be world-wide The church at 
them the story of the crucified and | Antioch was divided, altho the major- 
risen Savior. Among them were many ity was with Paul in his contention 
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THE CAMPBELL. Lag et ag co. 
Dept. W MOINES, IOWA. 


We install beating plants im sch ade and public 
Write us 














If you will fillin and mail 
the coupon below we will 
send you ample proof, 
names and addresses, etc., 
which will convince you 
that there are several 
hundred Campbell Furnaces 
now doing good service after having 


stalled from 25 to 37 years. 


h will enable you to tell us about 
points in furnace 
alot of trouble. 
ber, we have Pipeless Furnaces also. Write today. 


Built to Fit Your Home 


The Campbell System of Heating 


is insta lled as a tailor fits a suit of 


clothes. It is made to fit. Every pipe, every angle, every part is placed to give 
best and eas siest air circulation, to avoid waste of heat and fuel, and to give 
greatest possible heating power. We install them in no other way. You are sure 
splendid heating system when you buy a Campbell. Mail 
1 today and Jet us send you the Campbell book, also a sketch 


your house. 


Remem- 















that Christianity was to be world-wide. 
A great public meeting of the church 
was called Jerusalem. There were 
four speakers: Peter, Paul, Barnabas 
and James. This council vouched for 
the sincerity of Paul and Barnabas and 
asked the Gentiles (for their own good 
as well as the peace of the church) to 
abstain from four things—from things 
sacrificed idols; from blood; from 
things strangled, and from fornication. 
These four went down to Antioch, 
gathered the people together, and gave 
the letter from the council to them 
After a time Paul and Barnabas s¢ 
and go to re-visit churches they 
tablished. On this journey, Paul 
Timothy, and takes him 

of the journey. 


the rest 
large results from their 


at 


to 


pa- 


with 
for 
re 


with h 


m 
There we 
labors 


After 


entered 


churches, they 
of what 
It was 


churches 


the 

province 
Minor 

establish 


re-visiting 
Phrygia, a 
led Asia 


to 





is now <¢ i 
Paul's intention 
there, but he was in some way re- 
strained by the Holy Spirit. He was 
likewise hindered from’ going 
Bithynia. So he went on in the 
that wa left, going to 
he had a vision, which he 
command of God, to go to 
the gospel With 
and Luke, he went di- 


There being no syna- 


i 


into 
only 
way Troas, 
Here 
as a 
donia and 


Silas, Ti 





takes 
Mace- 
preach 
nothy 
Philippi. 
gogue, they sat 
and talked toa few 
the habit 
the Sabbath to hold religious meet- 

Here Lydia, a seller purple, 
converted and baptized, 
her household. Thus begat 
work of the gospel in Europe. 
the apostles went back and forth, 
were followed for many days by 
a “maid with a spirit of divination,” 


rect to 
down by the riverside 


Jewish women who 
there 


of gat ner 


were in athering 
on ] 
ings of 
was 
with 


if 


together 

the 

eres 
As 


they 


whose masters charged large fees for 
She kept crying 


her fortune-telling, 











aloud that the apostles were the 

vants of the most high God,” 

would show the “way of salvatir 
Paul freed her from the control 

evil spirit. The of this 
angered her masters. A mob 
formed, Paul and Silas were « 
scourged and thrown into prison. | 
ing the night an earthquake shook 
prison and loosed the bands of 
prisoners. Naturally thinking that 
prisoners had escaped, the jailer w« 


loss revel 


have killed himself, but Paul as 
him that they were all there, In 
swer to his question as to what t: 
to be saved, Paul points him to Ch 
and the jailer and his household 
baptized In the morning Paul 
Silas are ordered released, and ft! 
depart for Thessalonica. (Less¢ 
and 10.) 

While Paul waited in Athens 
Silas and Timothy to join him, he 
ited the Jewish synagogue on the 


bath and probably spent some ti 
the market-place on week-days. H 
rywhere, he spoke of Jesus 
resurrection. Hearing thi 

took him to the A 
they might discuss 

strange religion more f 
presence of the more lea) 
of the city. Having called t 
attention to their many gods and 


as eve 
His 

philosophers 
pagus, that 
him this 


+ 
in the 





people 


inscription, “To An Unknown G 
he declares unto them this unk 
God, and puts before them the na‘ 
of the Deity, that He made the 
and everything in it, that He does 
dwell in temples, and can not be 
shiped in any material way, but i: 
shiped in the heart, not with the n 
that our life comes from Him, 
rected by Him, and in Him i 
source of our being. He then go: 


to speak of the resurrection, and 
them to repentance and faith in Ch 
(Concluded on page | 5) 
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| thie POULTRY 


*oultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this d 2partment. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Bad Habits in the Poultry Yard ported but $24.38; and a flock of 104 
; reported $11.74 at a cost of $3.46 

To find the best breed one must con- 
yocative of bad habits. A pen of fowls | sider the best breeders 


eness in the poultry yard is pro: 


( ned in small lots without litter to : ce 
them busv will for P abits y . : . TF 
a . ‘ fie pia yl 5 Ventilation in the Chicken 
h are har > break. Amon 
Tee Le ee House 
the most expensive is the egg- 
Bulletin 176, Ames, says: “The im- 


eating habit, tho the habit of feather : “dg 
portance of ventilation in keeping the 


eating is a close second. poultry house dry is not generally ap- 

Egg eating is usually caused by the | preciated or understood. It has been 
breaking of a thin shelled egg either in | found that an average hen breathes off 
t nest or on the floor. If on the | over forty cubic feet of air per day 
floor, the remedy in part is to provide | and that this air is practically satu- 


enough nests so that no fowl will have | rated with water at the temperature 
yait long to lay. Once a pullet lays | of the hen’s body. One hundred hens 
on the floor, she is apt to lay there breathe from their lungs over one and 


gain However, since thin shelled | one-half gallons of wate per day, 
eg are a loss, it is well to aim for | which is sufficient, if perfectly dry air 
yg shells on all eggs. Soft shells were used for ventilating, to saturate 
hin shells are caused in part by | the air completely in a pen which al- 
( t and by over stimulation of the | lows 2.8 to 3.7 square feet of floor 
egg organs with egg tonics and pow- | snace per lien, every three-quarters of 
( Misshapen eggs are also to be | an hour when the temperature is at 
ed. This is sometimes due to a | freezing point. As the outside air us- 
fright. or some temporary condition ually contains half enough moisture in 
is also due to diseased egg | cold weather to saturate it, twice the 
{ | amount of ventilation stated is re- 
prevent egg eating, provide plen- | quired under practical conditions to 
iests; put the nests in a secluded prevent condensation and consequent 
with the opening towards the | qampness. It is on this account that 
o the hens will be in semt-dark hens can not be closely confined to 
l id provide plenty of deep litter separate roosting compartments with- 
‘p them exercising for their food out disastrous results from poultry dis- 
ective for the habit is to feed | eases such as colds, catarrh and roup.” 
‘ ilies of egg shells, and also to 
( beak traight across, which | 
> 1 | « e . 2 N a - " 
ts the fowl from breaking the | lowa Leads in Chickens 
Limey grit should be kept before | ; ; mare : : 
ow . Pe Census figures just released, show- 
vis all the time; also oyster | ms ’ 
ing the number of chickens on farms 
: : . on January 1, 1920, serve to emphasize 
ther eating is usually caused ; 
; lowa’s leadership in agriculture by re- 
f idleness, but sometimes from the ta ie age . 
; : ; ‘ vealing that the 27,746,510 chickens 
( ynfort of mites which cause the ‘ 
in the state outnumbered those of any 
to peck at themselves, or from 
other state in the union Illinois is 
il appetite. In ducklings it be- 
? : the second state in number of chick- 
gi! when the quill feathers of the s. saie ia al ie ata 
a es _ | ens, reporting a total of 25.120,643 
V r4 come thru the skin. This may . P ae 
ee Missouri, Ohio and Texas are the next 
( bleeding and the ducklings get thr awe tat 
me : iree ranking states. 
t ibit which is hard to break. A E od 


The total number of 359,537,385 
chickens reported tor the United States 
on January 1, 1920, exceeds by 28.5 per 
cent the total of 280,340.959 shown by 

the census of April 15, 1910. Due to 
the difference in dates of enumeration, 
the real gain for the period was con- 


siderably less. Egg production in 1919 


few large bones with scraps of meat 
iched are helpful in curing the 


» nearer fowls of all kind are kept 
ormal condition, the more likely 
t are to be free from bad habits. 


The Best Breed 


is estimated at 1,656.267,200 dozens, 








which is 5.2 per cent more than the es- 
report on the Iowa poultry rec- | timated total of 1,574,979,416 dozens 
ord flocks for June answers the ques- | for 1909. 
t is to which is the best breed— | ee 
biy the question which is more 
ntly asked than any other. The Our Sabbath School Lesson 
it gives is the old, old answer 
is no best breed. Everything Review 


nds on the strain, care and feed 


i from y 
know nothing about any of these (Continued from page | 4) 


but note the report: In Sin- A few believed, but most of them re- 
Comb Rhode Island ted one jected his message, and Pa departed. 

77 fowls reported in receipis (Lesson 11.) 
a54.09 Another of the same breed otf The newlv-founded ¢ tian church 
64 wis, $17.72; another of 93 fowls, at Corinth was made up from the dif- 
) Of the Rose Comb Reds, a ferent classes of pupulation, the cul- 
of 200 reported $45.70; one of tured Greek, the common people, main- 
7.62; one of 8t fowls, $12.05, and ly idolaters, and the Jews. Nat ally, 
( ft 86, $8.69. there would be divisions and heresies 
Of the Barred Rocks, one flock of 64 and serious abuse Aft } council 
rted $12.79; one of 60, $27.96; one at Jerusalem laid down certain princi- 
10, $24.66, and one of 253, $102.21. ples (see Lesson 8), there would still 
Of the White Rocks, one flock of 70 be differences over the ipplication. 
d $25.73; one of 208, $40.18 With regard to meat oftered to idols, 
Of Buff Rocks, one flock of 200 re- Paul took the ground that while this 
pe 1 $35.84; one of 115, $57.70. | meant nothing to him. he saw a great 
Of White Wyandottes, one of 60 r®- deal in the influence his actions might 
ported $16.80; one of 158, $51.75 have on others. In other words. absti 


the Single Comb White Leghorns, | nence was required when by partaking 
f 291 reported $92.14; one of 147, he would wound the conscience of an- 
$16.27; one of 450, $232.24. other. Our lives must be so ordered 
the Brown Leghorns, a flock of , that whatever we do. we do it with the 
reported $227.56; one of 275 re- | object in mind of helping others to 


borted $31.60. ' fashion their lives after the pattern 


Of the Buff Orpingtons, a flock of | of Jesus Christ. In short, Paul says, 
134 reported receipts of $67.36 at aj} “I am become all things to all men, 
feed cost of $14.92; while a flock of ; that it may by all means save some.” 


196, with a feed cost of only $6.50, re- | (Lesson 12.) 


} 
' 






























7 Hurry the Molt - 
Get Fall Eggs 


Hens can’t make feathers and eggs at the same time. The 
quicker they get through the molt, the earlier they begin laying 


J) 













Get vour hens back on the job earl get lots of eggs this 
fall and winter—get the profts from winter eggs. Help your 
the strain ot 






hens to keep in pertect health—to overcome 
feather-making—to avoid the danger of molting-time sickness 







—to shell our lots of eggs. Gave your flock 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


the time-tested, guaranteed poultry tonic and conditioner. 
“Pratts’’ naturally strengthens and invigorates the whole system 

















helpsthe molting hens—hurriesthe growing pullets to early 
laying maturity. The natural result is EGGS, more eggs than 
vour flock could lay without this great help. Note how well 
they can lay with this help. Save Monev! Buy 


- 


Pratts in 12- or 25-Ib. pails; 50- or 100-lb. bags 











**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satistied”’ 


There is a Pratt dealer in your victmity. See him soon S 
PRATT FOOD Cco., Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto. PI 


The answer to rapid growth and heavy eg 





zg production— 


Pratts new Growing and Laying Mashes and Scratch Feeds Reg u.s Pat off 


PRATTS 50” YEAR OF SERVICE Zz g 8 3 


Cle dull? Bote TT 
Hog Raisers. f 


[t's easy to make more money on hogs. 
Hundreds of successful farmers have 
increased their profits by saving feed and labor and 
preventing losses through disease and accident with Tilting panel shuts hogs away from trough 
the improved CLAY Hog House Equipment—de- til feed is poured in. Notice below 
signed according w the ideas of practical hog raisers. how trough tilta for quick cleaning. 


SAVE PIGS. f2iGei%sms SAVE TIME, Exzezshecxs: 

« Rail prevents sow « tions, tilting panel 
from crushing her litter. Pig creeps for easy feeding, tilting trough for quick 
insure full feed to little ones and cleaning; an automatic gate that swings 


plenty of required exercise. either way—and always latches. 


CLAY Equipment The many conven- 
SAVE FEE 2 enables you to SAVE LABOR. iencesa ef CLAY 
save the slop and grain that areloet Equipment make hog house chores eas 
in the mud of an ordinary feed lot. and rapid. Every move counts. Quic , 
Farrowing pens easily and quickly adjustment to any form desired—pre- Pio creepa let 
changed to feeding pens. vents confusion and trouble, little fellows run at will. 


CLAY iedins: Equi 
’ 7 

L noc House LQ UIPMen 
represents what hundreds of hog raisers have told us they actually wanted and 
could use with profit. Every feature is an imprevement. Brute-prooi construction 
throughout. Easy to put up, adjust ortake down. Besides the 
saving, you can increase production—turn off more and better Farrow rail folds out of way when not 
hogs—by using CLAY Guaranteed Equipment as indicated by dotted lines. 
FREE BIG BOOK, shows how to make hogs pay better and ~ 

gives money -aving house plans. Just send your 
aame—a card will do—and the book will be mailed at once. Write TODAY. 


TOWA GATE CO. cepa ‘tatis tows. 


























7 


W. South Water Street, Chicage, Iliinots. 


"When writing to advertisers moa. , SPECIAL PRICES 








Prevent 
» Mechanically inclined Bl kl 
—to send for my big ac eg 
4 illustrated , 
: = by using 





fp ess Free! 
? It tells how in a few 
connects | Blackle g Filtrate 


Auto and Tractor business, 
IPAY Will rebate rail- & fically I dandT 4 
road fare from } Scientifically Prepared and Teste 
Ry. Fare any point in the J p ; 
United States to Kansas City. _Consult your veterinarian or druggi t 
JOBS OPEN. Sweeney trained Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 352. 
men in demand. See list of jobs. Animal Industry Department of 


I 7 good trades in 8 weeks. No e ‘ 
revious p= sano neceseary ie tecia nat books, Parke, Davis & ( om pany 


Simply send name and address today, a post card DETROIT, MICH. 


MORE MONEY ‘\ci,CORN 


ductions of machine shop work, etc. in world’s larg- 
4 


(Germ-Free Vaccine 














est and finest trade school, Let’s Go--W 


LEARN A TRADE” 













Beat the speculators. Stop rat, mould, fire losses. 
se in Corrugated Steel Crib, double 
strength. Built tolast for years. Can’t sag, easy 
to — Soon pays for itself. Means more profit. 
A SPECIAL PRICE to every 
ange now ready to put 88 
a. Of more in a Mart 
FREE--Send name for P serteroe 
catalog and special price today 
Midwest Stee! Products Co. 
112 American Book Bidg. Keasas City F 





CHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
$3 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY. MO 



















POULTRY. 


2, THANKS TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


We shinoed 2 milifton cht 
j _* pp 1 1 1 1 iicks | DOGS. 


| parts ( S. past season 









e ) 


Price ilst 1922 ready Dec. Ist. aa ae ge iia eal aac dae 
So rarrow-winsH co, Peoria, ut. | PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES [Ps 0 
. dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house 
hold companion, a guard for the home, a shepherd 


OR BEST PRICE and prompt returns without equal. Patra not related We have every- 


= it = consign your POU L- thing tm Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed 
‘Y. Veal, EGGS, etc, ty THEO. CUNY, 30 | THE SHOMONT. Dept. W, Monticello, La. 


The al! 











Beautifn! Colite and Shepherd pups—naturai heelers 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer Floyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing. Neb. 
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LOTRREN TRUCE SLLONCRIODEN ED ANON 


fannessl | 


The Standard Work Harness of America : 


Was *110. 


reeatatespoare 
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AT HARNESS, HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS | 


Walter Boyt Company, Inc.} 
212 COURT AVE., DES MOINES, 1A. 


SIMON 






















Each Section Works Inde- 
pendently from the Other. 






Is a real land and alfalfa cultivator. 
A dry year is the proper time to de- 
stroy foul growths. Write for our 
prices and catalog showing 24 stand- 
ard sizes. Agents wanted in open 
territory. 
Jos. J. Kovar, Owatonna, Minn. 
—=—> PENDERGAST 
wu | Fence Prices 
2{&)7| AreAbsolutely The Lowest 


Hunreds of farmers are saving real 











money buying our guaranteed Pen- 
dergast Fence—absolutely the low- 
est in price. One man saved $50.00 
on 320 rods. 


We Pay Freight 


Potivared to your station---shipped prompt- 
y Get our reduced 






prices and folder illus- 
frating stylee---Write 
today. 









814 Main St. 215 Front St. 
STILLWATER, MINK FORT MADISON, 1A 











Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie a)! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








223 Pear! St., 








‘Common Sense” Husker 
Postpaid 50c 


R.N. Thomas, Shenandoah, lowa 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We lay 
the Freightand save you money. Direct 
trom Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 





HARVESTER cuts and piles on har- 
vester or winrows .Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equa! Corn 
Binder Sold in every state Only $28 with 


CORI 


fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog FREE showing 
picture of Harv Sanne, Kansas 


ester, Process Marvester Co., 


| what I paid. 














Service Bureau 














Pit Below Ice House 


A southern Iowa subscriber writes: 


We are building a combination ice- 
house and garage here y using two old 
buildings The ice compartment will be 
12x12 feet, but the ea are only 8 feet 
high Would it be advisable to dig a pit 
three or four feet deep in order to get 
more capacity, using a tile for drainage, 
or would ice keep well under such condi- 
tions There is a good slope to supply 
drainage, 

We have written that a pit of the 
kind suggested should work out all 
right if properly drained. We advise 


that the dirt walls either be faced with 
brick and then plastered with cement, 
or else the dirt itself be given two or 


three coats of rich stucco. Sawdust 
should be used between the ice and 


the walls and floor, and the tile should 
have a trap or a low place to hold the 
water and prevent air from getting in. 
It would be better if the ice chamber 
could be either at the north or be- 
tween the other two, so as to be pro- 
tected from the sun. Parties interest- 
ed should write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their bulletins on ice 
houses and storage. 





Promises Make Poor Dividends 


An lIowa 
states: 

Three and one-half years ago T bought 
four shares of stock in the Northwestern 
Catalog House, Minneapolis Minnesota 
When I bought them I was promised big 


Service Bureau member 


interest, and I have never received a cent. | 


I would like to dispose of them for just 


I would like your help. 

The reports which we have been 
able to get on this company have not 
been favorable. The only possible 
market for the stock of this company 
might be in some local stock exchange 
in the Twin Cities. We doubt, how- 
ever, if our Service Bureau member 
could get anywhere near par value for 
the stock. In fact, we doubt under 
present circumstances whether it 
would be possible to dispose of the 
stock of this company at any price, let 
alone at $100 per share. 





Laying Out a Road 


An lIowa Service Bureau member 
asks about the establishment of a 
road, the desirability of which seems 
to be a matter of question. Our attor- 
ney advises: 

“About the only remedy you would 
have in a case of this kind would be 
to convince the board of supervisors 
and the state highway commission that 
the road contemplated is in fact im- 
practicable. These bodies have a large 
discretion, and their exercise of such 
discretion is often called into serious 
question. The difficulty is that it is 
practically conclusive upon the courts, 
and there is little if any remedy in a 
case of this kind. 

“I would suggest that you and those 
interested bring all the pressure you 
can to bear on the supervisors, so that 
the road as laid out may conform to 
practical requirements.” 





Shrink of Corn 


A Service Bureau member from Polk 
county writes: 

What is the average per cent shrink of 
corn in a dry crib from time of 
cribbing, December 1, until Au- 
gust 1? 

Experiments which have been con- 
ducted at Iowa and Illinois experiment 
stations indicate that the 


good, 
about 


average 


| shrink of corn in a dry crib from De- 


' tions. 


BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, INDIANA | 


cember 1 until August 1 is roughly 
about 15 per cent under average condi- 
Experiments show that the 
shrink varies a great deal from one 
year to another, the largest shrink re- 
corded reaching almost 30 per cent for 
the total shrink for a year’s time. The 
heaviest shrink comes when spring 
first opens up the latter part of April 


, and May. 

















WALLACES* FARMER, September 16, 1921 

















REDWOOD 


Won't warp, won't rot 


—It makes more durable tanks, irrigation pipes 
and troughs, more serviceable silos from every 
point of view—and it costs no more than infer 
ior materials. 


silage-acid is well known—also 
its unequalled durability when 
exposed to the weather or to 
moist earth. Redwood is pro- 
tected by nature from decay 
and from the attacks of insects. 





The walls of a Redwood silo are non-conduct- 
‘ors and the heat generated is retained, insuring 
' perfect silage. 

You can set up a Redwood tank or silo your- 

self without difficulty. The Redwood staves are 
‘aan Ss clear, light, easy to handle. 


Ask your implement dealer 
to help you compare Red- 
wood tanks and silos with 
other materials for first cost, 
maintenance cost, and dur- 
ability. 








Redwood has no equal for the special uses to 
which it is adapted, and for these uses the avail- 
able supply is adequate for generations. Mean- 
while, according to U. S. Forest Service Bulletin 
38, merchantable second-growth Redwood is 
producedin less than60 years by 
natural growth from the stump. 
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[| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department 
net wilt he 


| dairy manageme 


* 


Questions poncerniag 
cheerfally anawered 








Making the Herd Sire Useful 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


a request in 
experiences 


ago, | saw 
asking for 


“Some time 
olumns 


vO 

in use of treadmills for light pow 
er. At that time I had bought a tread- 
mill second-hand, but did not have it 
placed in the barn and ready to use 
Since then I have gotten it started, and 


use it twice a day for milking and sep- 
and also for grinding sickles 


and other things. IT have used it long 
enough to prove that it gives entire 
satisfaction for the above mentioned 
wo 

| e the herd sire in it to do the 
iil and he seems to work easily 
in the treadmill and furnishes all the 
power needed. I do not have any trou- 
b e in getting him to work, and it was 
no trouble getting him broken into 
| wer I also have two horses 
br in to work in the power, so I 


dependent entirely on the herd 


vre trying to get a treadmill, we 


heard that the Montana experiment 
station was using one for light power, 
and ote to them as to their experi- 
ence. They replied that they had been 
operating their milking machine for 
over two years with a one-horse tvead- 
mill in which they used the herd sire. 
They had some difficulties at first, 
but have overcome these very satis- 
factorily First, the governor of the 
treadmill was not suited to the slow 
spe of a bull, but a new governor 
was designed, which is giving splendid 
satisfaction Then there was diffi 


culty in keeping the bull going when 
t with the milking 
slapper was arranged 
as to punish him 
walking, and this 
that trouble 
them, a treadmill! 
operating a milking 
two-fold purpose 
it hing a cheap, steady and reli 
and at the same time give 
good deal of much-needed 


en were busy 
At tomatic 
bac the bull, so 
stopped 

Col tely removed 
rding to 
ictical for 

as it has a 
at wel 


t a 


ey It is always advisable to train 
a ho or two to take the place of the 
bul cases of emergency.” 

We are glad to get the experience 
ot ubscriber regarding his tread 
mill, and pass it along for the benefit 
of our readers. The Montana Experi- 
ment Station, at Bozeman, has pub- 
lishe a circular on the use of the 
treadmill, deseribing the construction 
of t mill and giving their experi 
en with its use, which our readers 


May obtain free by writing for it 





Bran Versus Oats 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What should be the relative prices 


of in and oats to make it worth 
While to substitute bran for a part of 
the ts in the grain ration of dairy 


Cows? We are feeding a grain ration 





f corn, oats and oil meal in connec- 
tion with corn fodder and mixed hay 
for roughage.” 

Bi and ground oats have a very 
Similar feeding value, but the ground 
oats are slightly superior pound for 
pound At the present time, when 
ground oats are worth from $20 to $25 
vibe on the farm and bran costs $30 

per ton, we would feed very 
itt f any bran to milk cows. There 
are occasionally a few cows in the 
herd which go off feed easily, and to 
such cows it often pays to feed a little 
bran in place of the corn in the ration 
for few days It may be all ght 
for a dairy farme to have so 
br 1 hand this 3 to u i 


now prevail they should depend chief] 
on ground oats and feed but very littl 
bran. 


y 
) 





Jersey Cow Has Twentieth Calf 


Twenty calves at twenty-one years 
of age is the breeding record of Finan- 
cial King’s Interest, a Jersey cow 


owned by Greystone Farms West 
Chester, Pa. The last calf is a heifer, 
and is one of nineteen sisters, the oth- 


er calf being a bull. This remarkable 














old cow has therefore been the mother 
of a fair-sized herd, and is still in a 
good state of health 

At twenty vears of age she made an 
official record of 7,302 pounds of milk 
and 400 pounds of butter-fat, and she 
has a previous record that was still 
higher. 

She will be put on test 
termine the limit of a cow 
age 

Her last calf is sired by Financial 
Sensation, a grandson of the old cow, 
so that the calf is as close 'to being 
the counterpart of its mother as is 
possible. 


again to de- 
at advanced 


Where the Milk Goes 


The per capita production of milk in 
United States in 1920 was 98 gal- 
lons, as against 100 gallons per capita 
in 1919 In both the 


the 


years, however, 


household consumption of milk was 
the same, 43 gallons. The total amount 
of milk produced in 1920 was 89,658,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 43.6 per cent 


or 39,090,000,000 pounds, was used in 
the household. A total of 4,202,000,000 
pounds was fed to calves and 2,689,- 
000,000 pounds was wasted The bal- 
manufactured into dairy 
products, of which about 32,300,000, 
000 pounds went into the manufacture 
of butter. Ice cream, cheese and con- 
densed and evaporated milk each used 
Dur- 


ance was 


over 3,000,000,000 pounds of milk 

ing the year, the production of ice 
cream increased 13 per cent over that 
of 1919. 


a to Chee U Ip _ 


The Missouri legislature has enacted 
a law requiring that after January 1, 
1922, any herd of cattle containing five 
or more cows must be tuberculin test- 
ed and found free from the disease be- 


fore milk can be sold from the herd. 
The test will be made by state or fed- 
eral officials free of charge to herd 
owners 


A Precocious Heifer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 


Just for fun, I wish to tell vou about 
a Holstein heifer which I have. She is 
eighteen months old, and has been 
bred four months [ am milking one 
and a half gallons from her each day 
She was never sucked by pigs or 
calves I have been milking her two 
months Her udder got so full amd 


tight that I tried milking her, and had 
to keep it up. Is this an extraordinary 
ase. or is it common? She is a full- 
| 
if 


bli 


yoded Holstein, and her mother is a 
gre gav ight gallons of milk 
ida 














Send for this Book 









creava ~ and now 
FRY better wer f 


joan S 









‘ells 


all about the Sa - eX 
Better Way of Milking 


ace 
postal card requesting A Better Way oi 
and we willsend it immediately, without obligation oa 





Just send us a 
Milking,’’ 
your part. 
by professors of dairying, 


1} 


This 32-page book contains articles 
by an eminent veterinarian, and by prominent dairymen from a 
sections of the country on the subject of mechanical milking. 

It will give you a better idea of what to expect from the 
De Laval as well as from other milkers, than anything which has 
ever been written. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 








ey i 


ACK HAWK 


Serr erry 


Dante 


This addition to the BLACK 
HAWK family has the extra ply of 
fabric, the wear resisting ‘‘short 
cure’ tread and the Buttressed 
Sidewalls that have made BLACK 
HAWK tires famous for their service. 


In it you get all of the BLACK 
HAWK qualities of endurance at a 
price lower than that of similar 
sized tires of any other standard 
make. 








Black Hawk dealers everywhere 
are carrying this new tire. Its 
red sidewalls are its mark of iden- 
tity. Order direct if there is no 
Black Hawk dealer in your town 


Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Co. | 


2028 E. Walnut St. Des Moines § 
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ABORTION DISEASE. | i 
\ eif that a t bred take | 
cont ‘ in the ture : 
wit ré fected t . on? 4 
v ce t have been vaccir d for cd 
abort f to otl co" i 1 | ie 
the los é ‘ ?’ B&B ong do | Ia 
ce ! I c befor lose | HS 
the « s? t 
ge of contagic abortion from "5 
ffect discharging cows infect grass or | © 
oe tes l, and if t at i ei n I un i 
affected cows or heifers they may become 
infected Infection may also be contract- J 
ed by lying on ground or a stall floor con- 4 
taminated by discharge from an affect- ? 
ed cow There is no quite successful sys- 4 
tem of vaccinating cows to absolutely 
prevent abortion If a vaccine containing | 3 
live abortion germs is used, clean cows or | , 
heifers will be likely to become infected i 
There is no definite period for abortion 4 
but an infected cow usually aborts after | { 
the second or third month of pregnancy " 
Subsequent abortions may occur later, and ' 
eventually the cow may carry her calf | 
the full time or have a dead or weak calf 
at full time and remain infected 4 
A Missouri ubscriber writes - 
“I purchased a cow in June, 1919, with 4 
a six-weeks-old calf by her side Within * 
six weeks after she was re-bred to a | B® 
yearling bull who had seen no previous | 7% 
service, she aborted Since then my en- | fF 
tire herd has become infected wit con- | i 
tagious abortion Within six months after | 
this cow was placed in my herd I lost five ‘ 
more calves. I had had no previous trou- + 
ble with my cow To the present, I have | 
lost six calves this season. The cow that | IJ 
I purchased continues to abort at periods | 
ranging from three to seven months, altho 
I have vaccinated her the second time 14 
with abortion treatment She has never | ¢ 
Gelivered a living calf since I purchased | im 
her. The point I wish to know is: Could | 
this cow have been infected with con- 








tagious abortion nad yet carried that calf 
which w by her side? Is it possible for 
she has be- | 


a cow to carry one calf after 
come infected; then abort with the next 
calf?” 

A pregnant cow may be infected with 
the contagious abortion disease and fail 
to abort until a subsequent pregnancy It 


is also quite common for a cow to abort 





several times and then carry calves full 





time, yet remain affected and be the a 
cause of infection in a clean herd It & 
should be understood that a vaccine con- B 
taining live germs of the disease, some- od 
times used to immunize cows, spreads the ¥ 
disease. Before using it, however, the vet- i 
erinarian explains to the owner that the ne 
vaccine causes the disease in a mild form 4 
and he only uses it, properly, in a herd 4 
in which abortions are occurring Use ‘ 
of such a vaccine is not generally con- bie 
sidered advisable, neither is there any 4 
specific remedy for the disease. All newly sy 
bought cows should be quarantined and 
proved free from disease before allowing ; 
them to associate with the home herd “4 
You should isolate all affected cows, have = 
them disinfected by a veterinarian, and nw 
also cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the 4 
stable under his direction ‘ 
HOG TONIC. is 
An Iowa correspondent writes: fr 
“Please suggest a good hog tonic made ¥, 


from a mixture of epsom salts, sulphur ay 


lime, charcoal, soda, copperas and any- $3 
thing else which you think might be good a 


to add.” | 

A good tonic mixture to be kept before 
hogs in a small trough where they can 
get at it whenever they wish is the fol- 
lowing Charcoal, four parts; slacked 
lime, three part salt, two parts, and one 


Ae 


5 ee 








 } 
part each of sulphur, copperas, epsom hg 
salts and soda. A mixture somewhat sim- é 
flar to this was used with excellent re- y 
sults in an experiment at the North Car- e 
olina experiment station. The pigs which & 
had access to this mixture required 200 ip 
pounds less feed to produce 100 pounds of Kd 
gain than the pigs which did not have ac- rg 
cess to this mixture mi 
ape Z 
LOSS OF HAIR. Ks 
A Missouri subscriber writes: 2 
“I have a dog that looses his wool ; 
very bad and of warm days he scratches 4 
a great deal. I believe that he must | 8 
have the mange. | i 
Can you tell me for sure what he has : 
got and what would be the best remedy é 
to cure him.” 
Reply: Let the dog live outdoors ana 
enly feed him one small meal each eve- 
ning. Close examination will probably 
show that lice or fleas are causing the fs 
irritation If so dust infested skin 
freely with pyrethrum powder and keep 
the dog covered with a jacket for twen- oe 
ty-four hours Then brush thoroughly 
Repeat the application as often as seems ¢ 
necessary In warm weather the dog 5 
may be tubbed in a bath of coaltar dip 
prepared according to the directions 
given by the manufacturer of the dip. = 
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How Can the Farmer Prosper 
Unless the Railroads Prosper? 


HE development and prosperity of farming in the United 

States have in the past gone hand in hand with the growth 

and development of the railroads. Ahead of or beside the 
courageous pioneer has gone the railway. 


The railway is dependent on the farmer for the tonnage 
which enables it to live and conduct its business. Likewise the 
farmer is dependent on good and adequate service by the rail- 
way as the means of getting his products to the markets of this 
country and the world under conditions which will enable 


him to prosper. 


Railway Development at a 
Standstill 


fhe development of the railways 
has been practically at a standstill for 
some years. No industry can grow 
unless it can get people to put new 
capital into it. No industry can get 
people to invest capital unless it can 
pay a return on this additional capital. 


Stagnation in the railroad industry 
is a menace to the farmer. The prod- 
ucts of the farms are constantly in- 
creasing. Without increased means 
of transportation these increased 
products of the farms cannot be car- 
ried to market. 


The Earning Power of the Railroads 
Was Practically Destroyed 
During the War 


They are now trying to get it back. 
They want to get it back so they can 
provide additional locomotives and 
cars to handle the increase in traffic 
and provide for the future develop- 
meént of thecountry. They must raise 
large amounts of new capital to pro- 
vide these facilities. 


Not Asking Return on 
“Watered” Stock 


Every farmer and business man 
knows it is impossible at present to 
borrow large amounts of money for 
even 6 per cent. How can the rail- 
roads be expected to raise new capital 
for new facilities if they are not al- 
lowed to earn at least 6 per cent, 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held they need? 


Is this 6 per cent on ‘‘watered”’ 
stock? No. It is not based on stock 
at all, or on bonds either. It is based 
on the minimum value of the property 
which the railways devote every day 
to the public service in transportation 
—tracks, stations, locomotives, cars, 
shops, and soon. This valuation has 


been made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Valua- 
tion Act fathered by Senator LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin eight years ago. 


It is not based on what it would cost 
to rebuild the railroads at present 
high prices of materials and wages, 
but on what it would cost to rebuild 
them at pre-war wages and prices as 
they stood in 1914. A valuation 
based on present wages and prices 
would be twice as great. 


Some railroads are “overcapital- 
ized.’’ Many, including most of the 
big systems, are undercapitalized. 
But neither in the one case nor the 
other does this affect the basis on 
which rates are made. 


What Regulation Can Not Do 


The farmer has just lost a friend 
and the country a valuable citizen by 
the death of ex-Judge C. A. Prouty. 
He was for seventeen years a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He was in charge of the 
valuation of the railroads from the 
time it was begun until his death. 
He said: 


“We can regulate the railways. 
We cannot by legislation force one 
single dollar of private capital into 
railway investment against its will.” 


The farmer, by favoring regulations 
that will help the railways to regain 
their reasonable earning power, can 
help them to attract hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars needed for rehabilita- 
tion and enlargement of railway facil- 
ities and for increased and improved 
transportation service to the farmer. 


The further development of the 
country will be arrested and the 
farmers and all other classes seri- 
ously injured unless the railways are 
given opportunity to raise the capital 
needed to enable them to make their 
service better and more adequate. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 
the offices of the Association or the president of any of the individual railroads. 
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Iowa Crop Report 


i's corn crep during August made 
ierful progress toward maturity An 











1 sually high per cent of the total crop 
y in t clear of frost September 1 
* condition of the crop September 1 
92 per cent of normal, forecasting a 
, iuction of 424,032 bushels, whic! 
{ proximately 18, .000 bushels more 


August 1 condition. 
year totaled 47 


ndicated by the 
crop last 


bushels. 


' “Orr 
corn 


lition of spring wheat at ti 
P rvest was 64 per cent of norma 
r production of 1,769,000 b 
with 4,520,000 bushels har- 
mxecessive heat during 
sufficient moisture ma 
ured the spring wheat crop 








nynared 
1 lack of 


condition of 63 per cent Septen 





6.071,000 acres, a total pro 
‘ 162,551,000 bushels of oats is 
d, compared with 229,866,000 bus} 

ested ast year 


dition of Iowa's barley 
was 73 per cent, whicl 
production of 6.215.000 


crop t 


+2] 
a total 


ompared with 7.810.000 bushels 
ted last year. 


on of white potatoes Septem- 


j “ $5 per cent of normal, forecast- 
{ ot production of 4,246,000 bus} 
< re th 9,350,000 bushels harve 


iverag vield of hay (all tame or 
estimated at 1.42 
preliminary acreage 
2.991.000 acres 


ited arieties) is 

pe! re The 
for this year is 

tal production of tame hay is es 


4.247.000 tons, compared wit 
“0 tons last year 
number of hogs on Iowa farms for 
ng September 1 compared 
farms a year ago. Is 435 
nt There is also a decrease of 1.1 
ent in the United States 


lition of Other Crops 


mber or 


Sweet pota- 


0 per cent flax for seed, 76 per 
tan hay, quality, 96 per cent 
total production 1921 compared with 


§ clover for seed, 93 per 
timothy for hay. 93 per cent; alfalfa 


acre, 2.91 tons: millet 


”“) per cent 


eld per 





r cent: pasture, 88 per cent; grain 
‘ 7 94 per cent: field peas, 90 per 
tomatoes. 85 per cent; cabbages. 60 
t t ons, 65 per cent.. peache 
t pr ‘tion 15 per cent, quality 52 
pe cent pears, 70 per cent: grapes. 75 
: on 


The agricultural apple crop 
estimated at. 1,155.900 
commercial crop at 46.12 


s and the 


Kansas Crop Report 





he 1 estimates indicate that 

vill this year produce 326,945.000 
of grains, as compared wit! 9 
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at. oats, barley, flax and gr 
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aller than in 1920 In a 

cept wheat there was a decrea 1 








ur corn crop, produced 
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eal be above the a 
) ars’ productio \ 
” f 72 per cent of norma or 
1 forecasts an average y dof 

ishels per acre and a total of 18 

b ¢ Most of this vear cor 


the eastern and western third 
central counties have in 
suffered a near fa r 
er. even in the central co 


localities have a fair crop, due to 


i sa critical periods As usual 
corn counties this yea! lie i? 
ortheastern section, altho some very 
nt elds will be recorded in othe 


re the acreage is compara 


orghums have made good pro 
August, and promise to ma 
I~ before 


frost. The farther 
te, as a rule, the } 


crop. The outlook for 
thwest i especially good I 
’ ‘ nti kafir is badl fired 


d hot winds, but has head 

] The average condit 
ited at 85 per cent of nor 
in average yle ld 

re nd a total 


compared with 26.9 


t , 
cro} 


8 tor per acre 


timot 


10 


tor wild hay 
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acreage of hay 
ibout 10 per cent mater 


iue to reduction 
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farms for fat 
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than a year ago Wit! 


ir new crop made in most 


nd a good carry-over vf 
orr t would appear that the 
Way to market corn is by the hoe 
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Checkers 2d is the great young pig 
June sale and is now at the head of E 


that 
ay edale 








In the sale will be two wonderful fall yearling 
for eariy October litters. 

There 
breeding 


will also be a fall yearling bred to Ora 


Other features of the sale will be: 


3 Fine sows with litters by Evolution Giant 
3 Open September gilts by Model Orange, f br 
17 Spring gilts and 7 
Model Orange 


spring boars by Evo 


1 Boar pig, a herd header, by Checkers 
Some Special Attractions: Rainbow Maid, 
Yan Queen, one of the most noted sow r 
Both are open 
A number of the gilts by Evolut 
ing privilege to Checkers 2d. 
Be sure to be with us Sept. 27 Cols. Benson, | 


H. F. Dodds, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep For 


Joseph Wernet, Box 212, 








Outstanding Polands 
Sell September 27, at Eagle Grove, lowa 


Eagledale Farm, the Home of Checkers 2d 


topped the 
“arm herd. 


sows bred to Checkers 2d 


yiece, the great 
i 


boar that earned a high place ina strong class at the 


Eagle Grove, lowa 


Jim Bloemendaal 


SNOW 


owa State Pair. 





> The ft et 
Gia Ora and 
Sist » in i 
) Yankee \\ 
irke ind Henry, A ts 
t xd AS 




















POLAND. CHINAS 


THE GET OF PRIZE WINNERS! 


TAKE NOTICE, POLAND BREEDERS! 


I will se 1 my Sept. 22 sale sons and daughters of The Marvel and 1 
winners at lowa State Falr in strong classes. Spring 
Wallaces’ Farmer COL. COOPER, Auctton 


R. F. FRENCH, SALE SEPT. 22, 1921 








ie Achiever These boars were p . 
; crop ts hard to beat Write for catalog and menattoa 
RAY 


B. FRANCE, Waliaces’ Farmer Rep 


Independence, lowa 


FARMER JONES—New Yearling Giant Herd Boar 


sired by K.’s Big Jones and out of a King 
Muhl, Toronto, lowa 


He te one of the best 
Oxford Junction, and J. W 


Joe dan 
We are selling spring boars and gilts at present ‘by The 


Owned by J. G. Wililmack 


Superintendent by Peter The Great, Chief Big Bob by Big Bob, W.'s Orange by Orange Boy, Black Buster by 


Jumbo Boy. Satisfac 
details and my guarantee on matlorders. J.G 





fem on mall ordera my spectait 
y 





Giant Boy Dunndale Jr. 


By By lowa Gr. Champton 


Grant's Great Giant Dunndale Pilot 


COOPER’S 


direat Herd of 


POLANDS 


gilts of spring farrow for sale. Can furnish 
young boars and gilts unrelated 
We sell Polands and we sell them right 
Drive in and see the herd. OUR NEXT SALE 
WILL BE HELD OCTOBER 7th. Write for 


catalog Ray B. France will represent 


herds 














to your herd 
write me for 


POLAND CHINAS 


Spring Boars and Gilts For Sale 


alred by Klondyke. Sky Pilot, King Pin, Joker, Vic 

tory Buster and other Also bred sows in pig to 
Kiondyke and Sky Pliot My pigs are big ones 
Priced to sell. Write at once 


SALE OCTOBEK 27 


JAY E. BROOKER, Forest City, lowa pigs 


Es you 


or 





boar 





TRY WALL’S POLANDS 


The real big type, and prolitic Bred sows, spring 
and fall boars of Yankee and Big Jones breeding 
Priced to sell. Open gilt sale October6. GEORGE 
EK. WALL, Box A-1, Burdette, lowa 

Lots of scale 





yp” seaeina rete x rane the good ones 


Paul Cowan, 


= 


BRED SOWS FOR SALE 


HENRY DORR & SON, 


breeding qua 


srices 
‘ 


M. A. DOWLING, 
J. R. HASKELL 


BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Il am offering at this 

by Checker Kvolution 
plan on 
have the 


rin 


he early for private sale catalog giving 
WILLIMACK, R.R » R. No 


1, Oxford . Junctl lon, lowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


For Sale, By Beauty’s pn 


| lam selifag very chotce spring piga, year 
THESE BOARS HEAD | glits and aged sows. I can supply you with 
breed tmproving Polauds a a reasonab 
| figure. Write today 


Eagle Grove, lowa 


ECKIT 





We have a few chol yearling and two. gear-old 
ows f ‘le, bred to our great breeding t 
We have the greatest herd of Polands ever pa a eee , rt ere bree oar, 
Check We are pricing these within the reach of 
on the farm—between 300 and 400 head all. They wt rove good investments for the buyer 
Great fall boars and gilts and boars and | Write for prices and further particulars 


REMSEN, 1Owa 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Wallaces’ Farms I am Offertng at private treaty 11s boars ly 
ar . KING COLE 
W.H. Cooper, Hedrick, ba. } ois vrs ereacent sire and matron, out of 
i{tter sister to The Ratnbow. If you want to add 


{ty of the highest type 


Valley Junction, tows 


ine ep i 

and others i 
no fall sale, therefore you 
pick of my spring crop of 


Write me for prices l cans 


no sale 


J. R. HASKELL, 


Address 


RAYMOND, NEB. 


Send Us $50, $60, $75 or $100 


and we will ship you a wonderful Poland Chinasprin 
If unsatisfied, ship bim bac kK at Our expense 
and your money wi 


De HAAN & CO., 





be returned by return mall 


lends Sioux City, lowa 


Poland China Boars 


Sires: Big Major, Big Major 2d ( a 
mates to Major Jumbo), Org yhan 


Lad, The Achie 


Ssometh ig tot gt 


DUMONT. t0OWA 


FALL AND SPRING 


ffer at this time some outstanding t Oars 


or both fa 








id spring row. One senior boar pig 
first In hts as8 at the Sheldon fatr and a real pros 
pect, sired by Evolution. Others by Excelsior, 8t Leaders of 
Paul, Snooth Jack, Rare Wonder. Two outstanding and ot por 


fall boars by Evolution. Others by Big Peter and HARRY ¢ | AR 


Foundation 
Col. J. A. 


sale Call or write 
Sheldon. lowa 





Benson. 
Spring pigs 


extreme big typ 


EDSON’S BIG POLANDS | s°:" 


teed. H.S. PAR 


An Outstanding Fall Boar 
by CHECKIT 


If looking ra herd boar, men 
thing real. 


ranting | 
here is some- BRE ARLY, 


J. T. EDSON 


Lakeside Farm Storm Lake, lowa 


-HANCHERDALE POLANDS 


of aporoved big type standard. Sir March farr 
na 






toship. | 


ODEBO 


ter’s Design. 
Hancherdale Buster, 





A Yankee. Geo. M. Stoit, 
We eso ce our hogs and sel! them atlive and [et 
Ive pri M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe. lowa Please 





st AND CHIN AS~—Cansell youanythingf 
we pig to show herd at right 5 e Fo 


Kmmetsh 





le Orange, Engitsh Defender I 


Poland China Boars 


ind vy boned, b igge 
ening Priced to tndu e buying 
K, Washta, Cherokee Co., lowa 


BIG TYPE POLANDS W“ ITH ms ALIT ¥ 


sired by Despatche andsomea 

y¢ boar Iiving Sows ead ifm for 
and 5 r * 

#00N be re n 
the bree ara 





RISH. R 








irg, lowa (% miles south 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


World's Greatest Por * Hog 





rea \ tred by 





ow Taccing “d and vdy 

s right to set! 
GUERNSEY DAINY FARM 
Manager Odebott, lowa 
" a r wi , 
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General Price Outlook 


PRI AR NORMAL MET 





per cent of pre-war I 
rates and corn price I t e < 
together 


CATTLE—1,200-pound fat « 
102 per cent pre ry 
pared \ 
fat catt 
feeder 
cutte 
HOGS—H: r 1 pe 
ho 6 r t pe : 
pac . ent 
normal 
SHEEP AND WOOL—! 
cent ey 


c 

pre-1 

CHICAGO GRAIN 

pré 

2 red wheat 1 er cé l 

nort t er ¢ t e 1921 
whe t 

normal, 
per ce 
crop is 
Carry-o\ cor crop 

cro l 
and ol! 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Iy f tl 
high freight rates nd 1 r ng 


¢ 


charges, the termir market pris are 
deceptive, and we therefore « te local 
elevator pg n prices L pe t e of 
pre-war nort ] lowa el t 1oted 
about 14 cents for cor last 1 ! - 
only 64 per cent of pre 1 Oat 
at Iowa elevator re 241% cents, or 64 
per cent of pre-w 7 t ter 
minal markets corn is 75 per cent and 
oats &4 per cent of pre ! , 1. The 
railroads, railroad workr d wrain 
handlers are still charging war-time 


rates for their services, but the farmer 
receives scarcely pre-war normal for 
the labor which he sel n the form of 
grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—RButter Is 

137 per cent, milk at Chicas 7 

cent, cotton is 139 per cent, and clover 
seed at $12.20 per bushel at Toledo is 
131 per cent 


17 per 


PROVISIONS—Lard is 105 per cent of 





pre-war norma rib sides are 8&1 per 
cent, smoked bacon is 137 per cent, and 
smoked ham is 197 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the igher 
grades of pork products, and lose money 
on the lower grades 


FUTURES—December corn is 86 per cent 


of pre-war normal; December oa 
92 per cent: December wheat is 118 per 
t 


cent: October lard is 105 per cen Tan- 
varv lard is && per cent October des 
are 80 per cent, January side are 8&2 
per cent On the ba of Jar lard 


heavy hogs at Chicago next Januar 
will sell at $6.61. On the ba 
ary rib sides they ill ‘ it $6.16 
Actual hog prices in January will prob- 
abiy be wher than t beca e of the 
good domestic demand for « 


meats. 


RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 





corn and oats from lowa to Cl ro are 
196 per cent of pre-war normal nd ot 
cattle and hogs 170 per cent The av- 
erage railroad work n gets $1,680 a 


year, as compared wit $800 in 1914, or 
200 per cent of pre-war n¢ l 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — Pig-iron 
146 per cent of pre-war, coke is 98 per 
cent, copper 74 per cent, petroleum 125 
per cent, lumber l 
cement 175 per cent 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wacges of farm- 


hands in Iowa in 1921 e evidently 


going to average around $25 a month 
lower than in 19° Indications re that 
farm-hand wages will average about 133 
per cent of pre-war this year as com- 
pared with 220 per cent pre-war last 
year. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
war normal Railroad wages are also 
200 per cent of pre-war 1 I l 
COST OF LIVING—T! cost of living 
now averages about 163 per cent of pre- 
war normal 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximaté 
ly 160 per cent of r ! 





land generally the twelve north-cen 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems there is been a de- 


cline of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early 1920 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 

New York City t montl : 

were 186 per cent Bank clearing ike 
the cost of living follow wholesale 
prices down rather sk 
MISCELLANEOUS—English prices 


gold basis early in August were 137 


wly 


LIVERPOO 








—Unless otherwise stated, all 
stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 


pre-war normal. American 
n September, as reflected 


adstreet’s index number, were 122 
per cent of pre-war. Dun’s index num- 


> per cent There is now in 
the United States 151 per 


h money per capita as be- 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES. 


ameé extras last week 
for Rc cheddar cheese, 
ri k before 181%4¢c; eggs, 
r 1 veek before 
5 t week 26c, week 


L AND CHICAGO LARD. 





be- 
Last week $11.44 
7 J 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
= rm os 
© © 6 
' t 
, 
prreme 
( 
g 
Rf 
( q 6.50 
8 ) 
9 RR | 75 
{ 75 
ore t | ‘ , 
re } 4.88] 5.5 4.67 
before ase 5.00, 5.61 4.67 
cattle 

WG. ccowsccses | 6.50) 6. 6.18 
FOTOTO cece 6.50 6.50) 6.13 

ae voi , 4.55 
efore . = 5.13) 5.45] 4.50 

WOE ccesccce ; 1.6 4.88) 4.13 

DOLOTS cevcccces 1.63) 4.88) 4.15 
cutter cows 

TerTereri yr -| 3.00) 2.88 63 

a. Peers 2.88) 3.08] 2.50 

(1,000 Ibs. up) 

WOK cocvccecsrecs 6.38} 6.25) 6.18 
ROTTS secesen | 6.38! 6.63) 6.18 
(800-1,000 Ibs.) 

WEE s2s6asevanss 6.00 6.05!) 5.80 
DELOTO <ccocse ..| 6.00] 6.30) 5.75 

WOOK ccccees ; 5.25] 5.38! 5.13 
before 5.25! 5.38! 4.93 

heifers 
onneee ° 4.00) 3.88) 3.88 
Week before ... 4.00) 4.00) 3.88 
HOGS 
Ibs. up) 

ST |} 7.88] 8.45) 7.55 
before oeve i.8 8.25 

é 200 lbs 

EMGt WOE csccccosas B.20) 8.9 8.00 
before .... 8.4 9.2 8.50 
200 Ibs.)— 
week ........ 8.38! 8.90) 7.88 
DEIOTC coors 8.6 9.30) 8.60 
(130-150 lbs.) 
WOE sccvcscvcens ey 8.5 7.63 
| 8.88) 8.43 
Ibs up)— 

E> sneteksoees 6.¢ roe 6.1 

DOLOTO cesecess 6.9 7.07! 6.63 
packing sows (2 

WEE ic vownasixnes 6.( 6.75! 5.38 
DWefore ..ccces 6.18! 6.68!) 6.00 
I low! 

4 WEEE scccccsses . 
Week before ...... 8.2 
ek . 7.50 7.63 
retore 7.63 8 00 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) 
prime | 
RR * 7.9 8.50! 7.93 
OTE cecee ° i 7.68) 7.25 
and comn 

WOE ccsnccsesces 5.75 6 5.38 
er »00 ».38 4.88 

Yearling wethers, medium 
{ 

SG nach anw eas 1 6 88 
MORESO seksnas 4.68 ».6 ». 00 

medium to choice 

WER. cx wcces oe 0 3.88} 3.00 
So ae 2.€ 25] 2.80 

Breeding ewes, full mouths 
to yearlings— | 

WOE. ccenccicsce } 4.88) 4.13 
IROEOEO 00056000 = 1.50) 4.00 

medium to 
| 
MOU caswuhsacdun | 6.25) 6.38] 5.83 
ore 5.9 6.25 5.63 


} 
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Mixed Clover, No. 1— ‘ 
Last week soe 
Week before | 
Alfalfa, C e- | 
ere 18.50'19.50 


oO 


Week before ......... 118.50/21.50) 
"Sie sm 


Alfalfa, N 


ee” ee ee 16.50/17.25| 


Week 





DOEOTO. cecccswre 


16.50/19.00) 


13.50(14.25] 
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13.50/15.50) 
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Oat Straw— 
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Veek before  ; aa 48 
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Week before ‘a 
Oats “* A 
Last ] | .39 ser | 
Week for | .36 A Beseawt 
Barley 
Last week | .60%4 | 
Week befo { .61 | | 
Rye 
Last k } j | 
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Wheat, } 
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Bran— 
Last 
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Shorts 


Hominy 


Last 


Week 
Oll Meal 


Last 


Week 
Cottonseed 


Veek 


week... ./16.75'13.50!/13.5 
before. ./16.75/14.00/13.75/26.00| 
Feed— 

week..../24.00/..... osed utencoe 


week... lie 00'11.75!12.75!20.00} 
before. ./16.00 


0'12.75/20.00] 


» 26.00) 





per cent)— 
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Week 
Tankagé 


Last 


Week 
Gluten— 


Last 








before. ./25.50].....]...../22.00 
(oOo p.) 
week... $0.75 oo -for.50 
before. .|40.75)... 37.50| | 
(41 
week... ./41.5¢ | | | 


before. .|40.50| | | 


WOOK. «0 sdees 
a ee 


ee, etn, Hes, a 130.15 
before..|.....| 13 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton 
all other points, car lots 


LIBERTY BONDS. 








U. S. Liber 


Last 


Week 
G. @ i 


Last 


Week 
U. S. Liber 
week 


Last 


4 1 


VeenK 


before 
week 
before 


ty 414’s, second 
i- 


y 444 





fourth-—- 


ty 414 








U. S. Victory 454’s— 


Last 


WEEE cccoccces scvees | 100.00} 99 
Week before ......... re eres | 98 











vaddvenssch Eee fe 
(SSRs | 91. 


I ee 


WELOTES cccccccccccecelecseccs 87. 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
nature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 444’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 


fourth 44%4’s mature June 15’ 1947, but 


callable 
ture May 
15, 1922 


June 15, 1932; Victory 454'8 ma- 
20, 1923, but are callable June 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


The hog market will fluctuate very \ 
lently during September, with the re; 
severe break coming in October. 

The following table gives data as to ; 
centage of ten-year average for receipis 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from September 3, 1920, to date 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 

















2 | se | 
=| OF 3 
€6| 85 | £5 
September 3to10... 91] 81 
September 10 to 17 .. 89 99 ) 
September 17 to 24... 93} 92 +§ 
September 24 to Oct. 1 83) 98) $ 
October lto 8... os 81] 84 
October 8 to 15... : 80! 81 ) 
October 15 to 22 .... : 79) &8& 
October 22 to 29 foes 74] 89 { 
October 29 to Nov. 5 57] 61 6 
November 5 to 12.... 86 64 > 
November 12 to 19 85) 93 
November 19 to 26 97| 107 4 
November 26 to D 78] 83 ) 
December to 10 90 89 ) 
December 10 to 17 101} 88 3 
December 17 to 24 80 q7 2 
December 24 to $1 88) 97 { 
100 94 1 
9 110 1 
89 


~ 
100 


Ins 





February 24 to Mar 105! 101 t 
March S40 SO wee 106 111 3 
March 10 to 17 94] 99 ) 
March 17 to 24 . 62) 74 5 
March 24 to 31 . 79 99 s] 
March 31 to April 7 84] 84 0 
April 7 to 14.... 122} 108 

April 14 00 Bl cccncc. 110} 110 2 
AmrTtl Zi 06 Ze xa cvas 115 112 ) 
April 28 to May 6.. 88 102 


May 13 to 20 ; 99 95! y 


may 20 C0 SF cecesce 112] 90| 





May 27 to June 2 72| 71 g 
meme. 300) @ awken aa 114] 104 ) 
ae ee) P 127] 112 1 
See Se Wee vckaceus . 147 124! 2 
game 2316 30 .sss0us 114) 107 H 
June 30 to July 7 101] 95 7 
ge Ae OOS ° RE ee : 125; 108 3 
ge eS en ae } 119] 108! H 
Jaly 31 to BW i .ccs Sy ee es 98) 87 
July 28 to August 4 .| 141f 119] 89 
REGU: 4 00. 82 wicies neces | 124) 114] 80 
August 11 to 18 ...... : a 119) ? 
August 18 to 23 ..... 105} 109 ) 
August 23 to 30 ......... 1 115! 106 ) 
August 30 to Sept. 6 1 106! 91) 66 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 
erage has been 95,800 hogs at Chic 
337,000 hogs at the eleven markets, 
price of $12.21. If we figure on the | 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average: 
receipts, we get 115.969 at Chicago and 
404,400 at the eleven markets. If the 1 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year average 3 


get $9.16 as the answer. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The exports of lard the first week in 
September were 17,279,000 pounds, as ce: 
pared with 21,938,000 pounds the werk 
before and 12,854,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork 
18,118,000 pounds the first week in - 
tember, as compared with  14,271.000 
pounds the week before and 23,297,000 
pounds for the same week last year 





TANKAGE, 
Mason City tankage is $47.50 in carload 
lots and $50 in ton lots 
THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION. 
The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in its report for the month of August, 
states that the excessive supply of 21 : 
fed cattle during the last part of A t 
was the cause of the decided declir 


both cattle and beef prices during t 
period. The average wholesale price of 
carcass beef thruout the east droppe ) 
the lowest level reached in the last ) 
years Fancy beef and choice cor: 1 


cattle, however, showed no such de¢ 
Large export trade in lard is reported « 
ing the month. The trade was the lar: 
for any month this ir, and also 8 
largest during any August for a consid 








able period Lard stocks at Chicag: 
creased by approximately 34.51 ) 
pounds during the month, the large st 


August decrease on record 





RANGE CONDITIONS IN COLORADO. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Both cattle and sheep are searce n 
the range in the northwest The ik 8 
have had unusually good range a t 
food per cent are fat, and many ar 


tirely too heavy for corn belt fee 


Idaho flo¢ 





black-face lambs aré . 












eraging 75 pou 8 
range At tl I 
Wool Growers’ ° 
City, August I } 
Among sheepmen wa that there 1 1 
be about 40 per cent of the normal 

ber of feeders for t Se on to sé ’ 
t} corn belt Range ywners are loat ’ 
sell at prices only half those of a r 
£0 Breeding ewes are being ré 1 
on the rang and sever old ewes 
kept another ye I iny cas l 
the cross-bred ewe lambs are stay } 
the range country to increase t} - 


pleted breeding stock 
J. J. NEWLI 
Utah, 

















